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Foreword 


I was asked the other day, why I was adding these papers 
to the overpowering mass of publications that is con- 
stantly being issued. 

“Frankly,” I replied, “out of mere sentiment. I have 
taken a certain amount of trouble with them, and the 
fact that they did not appeal to the periodicals for which 
they were written is no reason for not offering them to 
a more sympathetic publisher.” 

Besides, I happen to have a family a great many years 
younger than myself—a brother, for instance, who 
will be only fifty-six half a century hence. Is it not 
tempting to think he may glance at a printed book of 
mine in days that are even further off than that? Per- 
haps he will open a certain familiar bookcase, and take 
down this volume, long after it has ceased to be a 
publishers’ remainder, or even to be sold for a few pence 
on a stall in the Charing Cross Road. And perhaps 
he will say to a grand-daughter, of schoolgirl age 
by then: “Now Phillida,” (or whatever name has 
by that time won an ephemeral popularity among 
parents) ‘“‘that is the only book your great-aunt Eliza 
ever wrote. She lived in those transitional days, 
when broadcasting was only heard by means of aerials, 
when television was looming into sight, and timid folk 
were fearing lest a chance acquaintance should catch 
a glimpse of them even in their baths! She babbled of 
green fields and flowers and primitive travelling and 
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characteristic people, human and feline. She never 
wrote much, and what she did write shows little sense 
of artistic discrimination. But she always did like 
talking, and you must think of that, when you listen 
to what she has to say. And she had one strange 
notion too: I really believe she hoped that if she wrote 
this little book, a fairy-godmother would give her power 
to write a big one in some other life that is to come.”’ 

And now as introductions, like chairmen, should know 
when gracefully to stop, I will not try to imagine what 
my impatient young great-niece will be answering in 
return. 

My grateful thanks are due to the editors of The Town 
Crier and Country Life, for leave to reprint two essays 
and a poem, and more especially to my brother, Cecil 
Binney, for help with one paper. 
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Spring Time 


CHESTNUT-BUDS are pink and white 
Buttercups all golden grow; 

Elms drop spangles steely light, 
Where the waters wandering go. 


Where the arrowy eddies meet 
Chestnuts stretch the elms to greet; 

These have flowers honey-sweet, 
Those shed spangles at your feet. 


Chestnuts hang pink, white, and green, 
And the river runs between. 


Morning Across the Lawn 


I am justly accused of monopolising the pleasantest 
bedroom, but as we live in a Queen Anne house and the 
only other rooms available have dressing-rooms in the 
form of powder-closets attached, I can always plead that 
I have no wish to occupy both a big room and a small one. 

I have also chosen the room that has no uncomfortable 
if picturesque four-poster bedstead. 

My window looks out east upon a long green glade, 
down which the sun seems to pour warmth right upon 
me, even on the colder days of winter. This is in 
reality due to a minute conservatory, which, though 
attached to the ground-floor, just touches my window- 
sill above and is large enough to attract the very earliest 
rays of sunshine. 

The vista narrows away to the distant hills—a rarity 
in this flat and homely Eastern county—which are 
pencilled against the sky-line as with the touch of Pamela 
Bianco, that wonderful child-artist. Between hills and 
house, a disused railway embankment is planted with a 
few specimens of foreign pine-trees, which intervene to 
break the monotony of the country glade. 

When the year is still young and it is not too early 
to be awake before the sun, a wonderful crimson will 
suddenly glow up behind the two great cedars across the 
lawn—those trees of Shakespeare’s fancy, when he 
makes Coriolanus tell of the “tall cedars ’gainst the 
fiery sun.” Then, just as suddenly, the stars seem to go 
out. Cassiopeia arises from her chair; Andromeda sinks, 
still reclining on her rocky couch; Perseus and his fiery 
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steed have left before the ladies ; and darkness has already 
given place to light. The next few moments are spent in 
regretting those splendid tales that were writ in jewelled 
letters, like a story-book spread across the starry sky. 

Then dawn spreads slowly over all things. Delicate 
feathery clouds cluster about long bars of golden light, 
and seem to raise a little of the veil of mystery that 
enshrouded The Blessed Damozel. For she, it will be 
remembered, leaned out 


From the gold bar of Heaven, 


and here are bars like it in the light of common day, and 
all who will may gaze upon them. 

It would take a Turner to fix on canvas such a sky— 
a Turner, too, who could love the East Anglian sun at 
dawn, as well as the sun he saw setting beyond the 
Thames at Chelsea. For us ordinary mortals, who can 
do but little with the paint-box, it is well to return to 
common earth again; the sun is so intoxicating—it will 
almost tempt us to daub drab shutters with a few great 
splashes of carmine, rose, and red. 

Meanwhile, two venturesome young rabbits are astir— 
a black one and a grey, but no birds sing, as in the 
summer months, nor does the night-jar rattle in the 
topmost branches of the Austrian pines. 

Later on, in the month of June, Nature is more wide- 
awake. She has changed her garb, too, and incident- 
ally changed the view, that I see from my window. The 
cedars, to the careful observer, have donned a finer 
shade of green, and the coral buttons of the larches are 
fading in the warmer sunshine. But in this garden, 
except for the larch, there are but few deciduous trees, 
and so we loose part of the glory of the change from 
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delicate wintry skeletons to sheltering cloaks of “ beechen 
leafiness.’’ Still, a few robust horse-chestnuts are there 
to remind one of Keats’ “green-rob’d senators of mighty 
woods,” and I can just catch a glimpse of their blossom 
rising from beside the grassy ride. 

Sounds, too, have multiplied since the spring-time, and 
all the birds, in shadows numberless, sing joyfully of 
“summer in soft-throated ease.” 

Everything seems late this particular year, for although 
five months of it have gone by, a spruce parent blackcap 
is flying down with a characteristic twitter to his mate 
and their young brood. She is giving breakfast to eight 
little ones, as proud of them as the day on which they 
were safely hatched out of the spotted eggs, that she had 
carefully laid in our old stone vase. Eight is a large 
family indeed for one small bird to bring up. Blue-tits 
and other birds had built from time immemorial in the 
same place, but personally I cannot recall them ever 
having such a big brood as Mrs. Blackcap’s—and fortu- 
nately, perhaps—for it is seldom that earlier families 
escape the heavy downpour that floods the garden-pot 
in Spring. 

A few yards away, at the edge of the velvet lawn, 
stands a bird’s bath, of modern yet quite tasteful cement, 
and picked up at Downham Market, where once we 
waited for a train. Its design is old and very pleasant, 
but for this, no doubt, the birds care nothing; they throw 
themselves into the sheer physical enjoyment of the 
thing and reck not of appreciation or artistic criticism. 
And their whole-hearted joy in the cooling bath is 
sufficient thanks to a certain kindly person who replen- 
ishes it for them every morning. 
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What a succession of feathered bathers takes the 
plunge, in full view of my bedroom window. Fortu- 
nately, they are not compelled, like human beings, 
laboriously to shed layers of garments, for if so one could 
never hope to pick out their many species as they splash. 
As it is, I am able to recognise many a familiar form— 
the clumsy wood-pigeon, with the far daintier tree- 
creeper, the water wag-tail, who is the smallest bird that 
runs—and runs, too, to the water more swiftly than his 
fellow-chirpers can ever learn to hop. 

Here, indeed, is ample opportunity for the most 
indolent ornithologist. He need not lean out into the 
sunshine, though that in itself would be alluring; he 
need but turn on his couch and lie a little closer to the 
open window. An ever-varying “parliament of fowls’ 
is there to meet hiseye. He is near enough to catch their 
pleasing colours in the morning light; he can learn the 
individual notes of their joyful morning songs; he is even 
initiated into the way each species takes its morning 
bath! 

The bath itself stands high on an old grey millstone, 
whence no birds can ever guess that a certain human eye 
observes them with delight. 

And bird songs, at the moment, are fast increasing 
upon every side. Might they not happily be 
coupled with the sweet verse of Francis, the Umbrian 
poverello, who sings, in his great “Canticle of the Sun”: 


Praise be to Thee, Lord, for Sister Water; she 
Most useful is, and humble, precious and pure? 
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London’s ““Tricksy Spirits”’ 


I AWAKE in my room beneath the London house-tops. 

The long walls already smile in the sunshine; the long 
roofs still frown in shadow here and there. Some 
telephone-wires look like long ladders, laid horizontally 
about. There are chimneys around of every shape and 
size, and their cowls twirl furiously in the slight young 
breeze. The ubiquitous plane-tree is more stolid; it 
waves its seed-ball lanterns but little at the windy 
fingers’ touch. 

As to actual buildings, a tea-house has been heightened, 
Selfridge’s has been whitened. Another large retail 
store has evidently just opened a “‘super-restaurant”’ on 
its roof. A bank and a cinema have sprung up like 
mushrooms. Otherwise the skyscape, or skyscrape, 
or (shall we say simply?) chimney-scape is about the 
same as when I left it some dozen months ago. 

And yet there is a difference. What are those deter- 
mined-looking little flagstaffs that are dotted here and 
there about the leads? Has Mary Pickford been to town? 
Has a new scenario proved that Rudolf Valentino never 
died, but incognito has been hiding from superfluous 
adulation at the Ritz? Or have we, in a wiser serious- 
ness, been keeping what the Victorians called “the day on 
which the sovereign began a happy reign’”’? 

Yet we were never wont to leave up poles after 
festivities were over, and flags have ceased to fly. 

No, the great truth is slowly dawning on my vegetable- 
like mind. We are all listeners now, In the town, we 
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have neat little poles upon our house-tops; in the country 
shoddy-looking sticks set up all too obviously in our 
front-gardens. In London, we have a selt-respecting 
aerial; in the country, a substitute—a crude mis-shapen 
Caliban. 

But if we moderns are imaginative enough to speak of 
an Ariel, why ever do we not boldly spell it as Prospero 
and Miranda might have loved? 

If, on the other hand, we stick to aerial, why do we 
not pronounce it like Shelley, when he wrote: 

Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 

Scattering unbeholden 
Its aérial hue. 

Perhaps, however, this is a council of perfection. As 
Livingstone points out in The Greek Genius, we have 
not yet learned to pronounce the simple word “‘aérated.”’ 
And probably by the time we do, we shall find the 
Simplified Spelling Society is beginning to hold sway. 

We shall all be phoneticians as well as listeners then, 
and no doubt we shall spell our words as the fiat of the 
hierarchy prescribes, and have no further trouble. 

Doubtless the whirligig of time brings in his 
revenges, but for the moment a summer day is dawning 
over London. The sun plays hide-and-seek with the 
little scudding clouds, until his serious work of light and 
warmth begins. Buildings some way off show up in the 
increasing daylight. A pseudo-Decorated church is 
almost transformed into a thing of beauty by the fair- 
ness of the hour. Closer by to the right, the four slender 
towers of Westminster Cathedral call us to Rome against 
our will—all of us, at least, who do not wisely mistake 
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them for some lovely minarets, that have strayed all 
unawares into this smutty town. To the east St. Bride’s 
spire tapers to the sky, seeming to brood sadly over those 
sister city-churches, condemned to be demolished. In 
the dim distance rises the little dome of the “First 
Church of Christ, Scientist,’ with its suggestion to 
sufferers of all persuasions to look above the trials of the 
flesh. 

Of whatever faith we happen to be, we all at least may 
listen to broadcasting. In fact, it reminds one of what 
Dean Inge once said about spiritual riches—the more you 
give away of it, the more is left. Aérials stand out 
among the towers on every side, and shall we not do 
well to spiritualise mechanical devices into a means of 
education, into an “industrious servant,’ as that wise 
man, Prospero, no doubt would teach? 

And as the morning steals upon the night, 
Melting the darkness, so our rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reason... 


And then again most hopefully he tells us: 


My charms crack not; my spirits obey; and time 
Goes upright with his carriage. 


The Lily Woods of Melton 


MeLTOoN Mowsray suggests Leicestershire fox-hunting 
and savoury pasties; Melton Constable, Norfolk gorse 
and wild flowers. The first is famous for its fashionable 
‘“‘meets,”’ the second for its miles of lovely woodland. 
Mid-May should be the season for Melton woods, but 
it is often only when Oak-Apple Day has come and gone 
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that the long, cold winter is really over, and the crowds 
flock out to Melton by way of Swanton woods. 

First of all, leave has to be asked at one of the rangers’ 
reed-thatched lodges, and then tickets purchased for a 
picnic in the lily woods. These are readily given by the 
kindly owner, as every penny helps forward the local 
nursing association, and the nine-penny ticket also 
serves as a check upon the wanton trespasser. Fortu- 
nately, it does not prevent thrifty flower-sellers from 
gathering their bunches to sell to tired dwellers in the 
streets of Norwich, for there the flowers are so well 
beloved that they are worth the toll that is exacted. 

A wayside-station lies on one side of the famous woods, 
Swanton copse on the other. The copse is full of pic- 
nickers, who always did come by cart or bicycle, and now 
use the ubiquitous motor-car as well; the station was 
never very busy, and now the arrival of the char-a-banc 
has thrown it out of favour altogether. 

The woods themselves are approached by a shady lane 
—the kind that country-folk assign to lovers—where 
bird-carols resound overhead, and cricket-chirrups 
whisper in the grass below. And when the lily-beds 
come slowly into view, the effect of them in early 
summer is enough to take one’s breath away. One 
stares and wonders—in the sense, I mean, in which 
Stephen Paget uses that most long-suffering word. 

In some places wild flowers of all sorts grow among the 
lilies in infinite variety. In others, the lily-beds lie 
alone like great green oceans, beneath the mast-like 
stems of the tall forest-trees. The trunks stand out 
almost monotonously in their colonnades, and there is 
little wonder that within a stone’s throw the famous 
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Babes are said to have been lost by their wicked uncle. 
Man, woman, or child might lose its way ’mid the 
density of the great, green-foliaged oaks. Like masts of 
stately cutters they are indeed, and have little more than 
they of individual character. 

But the varicty of the wild flowers in certain favoured 
spots stands out in marked contrast. The arbutus, or 
giant-strawberry, rears its head above the young spring 
bracken, whose slender roots Queen Elizabeth was fond 
of having cooked as “‘sparrow-grass,”’ a dainty dish for 
her well-laden table. (One would like to know if sparrows 
really eat it, or even the asparagus, that the word does 
duty for more often.) The masses of svagnum-moss on 
all sides are weighty with their moisture, and would 
during the war have been worth their weight in gold to 
any surgeon. It is still much prized by the ardent 
orchid-enthusiast, but clearly few of them, if any, 
come to Melton. 

Lilies crown the beauty of the forest—lilies slightly 
smaller than those which grow in all well-furnished 
gardens, but with longer, more attractive stems than 
these. The stalks deepen from green to purple at their 
very base, and each pair of cool twin-leaves unsheathes 
itself from the blooms like that of another denizen of the 
woods—the “‘lord-and-lady”’ of earliest April. The 
leaves disclose graceful, bell-like flowers, paling from 
eau-de-nil (what we now call almond-green) to faintest 
lemon-colour at the tips, where buds are already opening 
to the sun. 

The stalks must be “ pulled’’—not picked, or even cut 
with scissors—as in the case of the cultivated lily-of-the- 
valley, which, by the way, comes up a good deal earlier 
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than the wild one. A little jerk will bring the most 
refractory stalk gently and neatly from its socket, remind- 
ing one of the snow-drop’s same elusive habit. 

Perhaps it is best to be alone in the woods—alone with 
the rabbits and squirrels and early summer flowers— 
alone, too, with the leverets that hide mischievously 
behind a gaunt old beech-tree. They are presumably at 
play with the hares of last year’s litter, who are now 
about big enough to be mistaken for young fallow deer. 

But strolling leisurely through the forest of tall 
bracken, it is the lilies that intrigue one’s thoughts the 
most of all.. It is they who make the loveliness of the 
woods still hold one captive; it is they who draw the 
attention to those glorious ever-lengthening shadows 
that are cast by one particular group of forest-trees. We 
call them liles-of-the-valley—another people calls them 
may-flowers. Whatever name we like to give them, 
they clearly love leaf-mould, with a good sub-soil of clay, 
for is not a tiny brick-kiln at the forest-gate a certain 
witness to the nature of the soil in Melton woods? 


A Pageant in May 


WE did not make our garden, for we took it over from 
one who, according to the oldest inhabitant, “was a 
very nice gentleman, but he was so fond of trees.” And 
in this merry, merry month of May, the trees in question 
are at their very best. 

A lofty cedar, subtler in its shading than the more 
obvious deciduous trees, stands sentinel beside the 
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nursery window, suggesting to small boys that a tortuous 
ascent of the “staircase of Lebanon”’ outside is more 
satisfying than the swift descent of the oak banisters 
indoors, especially when the turtle-dove coos a welcome 
from the summit. He is our latest migrant, and has but 
just returned. 

Evergreens show up the greener beeches behind, and 
their bluish tint does duty for the bright carpet of blue- 
bells, that another soil would produce beneath the trees. 
Indeed, in the virgin greenness of the Fern-leafed 
Beech a Catholic would see a symbolic scheme of colour 
for Our Lady’s own especial month. As for the blooms 
on the horse-chesnut, they suggest snow-white candles, 
left behind on a Christmas-tree by some careless Santa 
Claus. To right and left 

the long laburnum drips 
It’s jocund spilf, its honey of wild rain, 
and contrasts its burnished gold with the copper-beeches, 
that for a day or two retain their colour of a string of 
Neapolitan corals. 

This spring, the garden is flowerless, as regards 
cultivated plants, for a band of uncompromising young 
rabbits have played havoc with the favourite “ bedding- 
out” of an uncompromising old gardener. They have 
condescended to leave him but one scanty group of 
unpalatable narcissus, and that only within the sheltering 
walls of his box-bordered kitchen-garden. 

Nature’s wealth of wild flowers happily runs riot here 
instead. Till the tennis enthusiast mows the lawn, 
daisies are pink and white as the toes of Nicolette, when 
she flitted through Provence in her ballad of the spring. 
The buttercups would have powdered her feet with their 
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gold-dust, even as they still tinge a twentieth century 
sandalled foot. At the risk of nose stings from an inter- 
fering nettle, you can lie down and smell the musky, 
herb-like viper’s bugloss, purple as spotted orchis in 
the dew-drenched grass. 

As for the flowering shrubs, they grow too high for 
boldest rabbits’ nibblings, and a choisya scents the 
garden like a giant syringa, fit to twine with orange- 
blossom in a maiden’s marriage wreath. The naughty 
guelder-rose flings snow-balled clusters at the yellowing 
oaks, and not even the clumsy artificial names of 
deutzia and sweet viburnum can chill the magic of the 
touch of spring. They are in the corner where the 
periwinkles grow—periwinkles blue as the sky above, 
and with a perfect little miniature paint-brush in the 
heart of every flower. African marigolds will appear 
later, with heads for all the world like fat, bright, yellow 
sponges, all greedily athirst for summer rain. 

Throughout the garden, bird-songs re-echo—not 
tentatively, like the March notes of home-come voyagers, 
resting tired on the bough, but joyously in the Maytime 
tones of serious nest-builders. The blackbird’s song 
comes from that golden flute, his yellow dagger-bill, 
and it mingles in descant with the baritone of the turtle- 
doves. 

And in return for all this joy they bring to ear and 
eye alike, may not both bird and rabbit be forgiven 
their occasional plundering outbursts? 
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The Iris Lode 


My friends criticise my iris garden. They tell me I 
have chosen a monocotyledonous plant, and that all 
monocotyledons suggest melancholy. Therefore, it 
stands to reason that a garden full of them will be 
very gloomy. Violet, and purple, and mauve are such 
morbid colours. 

Yet are not purple banners waved on Orange Day 
by Ulstermen delirious with delight? Is the violet by 
the mossy stone such a very gloomy flower of Spring? 
Do not thrushes sing in lilacs round'the lawn? In short, 
was there ever a garden in any scheme of colour, that 
did not make even the saddest person brighter? 

At any rate, my irises have come to stay—to use an 
expression, which is generally confined to wireless or 
the cinema; and I must confess that to me they make 
as charming a company of permanent guests as any 
garden could desire. 

At first it was not altogether easy to persuade them 
to grow in the deep lode, where the original inhabitants— 
tall, yellow flags—still flew their pennons above the 
stretches of flat fenland. Anyone on the main road 
could catch a glimpse of these from afar, but it was not 
quite so simple to introduce more delicate new-comers, 
in the shape of iris-plants. 

Here they are at last, however, and many varieties, 
that are said to need the driest, sandiest of herbaceous 
borders, are thriving in direct defiance of “The English 
Flower Garden.’’ There is the grave beauty of the 
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ordinary bearded iris, which will even live in towns 
—there is the scorpion iris, that blooms till Christmas, 
when other flowers are sound asleep—the iris from 
Armenia, which is said to smell like Parma violets— 
the Florentine flag, with its blue and green and yellow 
blooms, and orange-tawny beard. 

Bulbs have always grown out here—spring bulbs 
from Holland, such as the obvious narcissus, and the 
pleasanter and more interesting jonquil. But the 
autumn crocus, the amaryllis, and the graceful bulbous 
iris are quite an experiment, and it is interesting to 
see if they will really flourish. Some have to be brought 
in, of course, as soon as wild winds sweep across the 
fenny flats; a certain kind of iris did not survive even 
one cold East Anglian winter; another, the lovely 
variety known as Gladwin, just peeped above the soil, 
but never showed its brilliant coral seeds in such a 
climate. 

But ups and downs of this sort make one love the 
garden all the more, and one refuses, like the more 
modern rock-gardeners, however tempted, to forsake 
an early love. 

For I have always loved irises, from the days when 
we still read tales of the tall, slender flowers that, 
planted on tombs, guided dead women’s souls to their 
last resting-place in a fair iris-coloured heaven above. 
Then, later, when steeped in songs of knightly tourna- 
ments, we learned that the stately fleur-de-lys was 
only our own white iris under another name, we loved 
best of all the legend of that knight, who said an Ave 
Maria for every petal of his favourite flower. When, 
after death, his tomb was opened, one iris-root was 
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found in clusters round his heart, and one strong iris- 
stem rose through the earth above his mortal body. 

And we loved, toc, another tale of ‘the beautiful 
flower de luce, which hath six leaves, whiter than 
snow, and in the middle pretty little hammers.”’ Indeed, 
we never forgot the Madonna’s flower, although in those 
days we did not see it actually growing, out there 
beyond the sunny lawn. 

I will not describe my garden in early spring-time, 
when its hyacinths show shoots of green above the 
chilly ground and ask us to plant them indoors in warm, 
wide, shallow bowls—bowls that were used for lovely 
floating rose-heads, when summer once held sway. 

Nor will I sing its praises in the days that soon 
again come round—days when the tall montbretias 
rival the very sunshine in their garb of ruddy gold. 

I would rather take you right into my confidence 
and tell you of its beauties, when others were not there 
to see—on a late September evening, for instance, 
when few frequent the high road, and fewer still would 
penetrate the hawthorn-hedge for a last glimpse of the 
treasures that dusk is slowly veiling from the most 
inquisitive eye. Then is it pleasant to pace the iris- 
garden in the soft evening twilight after rain. The 
sky has cleared, and one or two stars are stealing out 
from their great clear veil, which is as purple as some 
of the flowers that grow down here beneath it. St. 
Michael’s, not St. Luke’s, little summer is in full swing 
at present, and soon the great gold harvest moon 
arises from behind the trees. Many irises are still 
a-bloom in all their glory, many still stand out quite 
clearly even in the soft and silver light. I rest awhile 
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upon the old bench, which has looked on at the planting 
of so many of the plants. I think over the form and 
colour that Nature every year renews. Then, with 
a little wrench, I tear myself away from the sight of 
so much loveliness, that even subtlest moonlight is 
unable to conceal. One can hardly think of flowers 
as merely things—part of a pleasant environment— 
they seem to possess a personality all their own. And 
yet the moment comes when one must turn away from 
their beauty and friendly individual charm. It is 
time to leave their tangle of green and grey, and go 
again into the house. 

Yet even indoors one seems to be linked with the 
world of Nature that always stays without, for the 
soft breathing of a sleeping child is mingled with the 
flutter of bats’ wings out there by the moon-drenched 
iris-lode. 


Laburnums in the Month of May 


The long laburnum drips 
Its jocund spilf, its honey of wild rain, 


and these lovely lines of Sir William Watson’s have 
driven me out to look at that dweller in the woods at 
the very height of its glory. I know I have quoted 
them somewhere else, but they are the best words 
I know about laburnums, and the best words we know 
about any of Nature’s masterpieces will bear repeating 
more than once. 

I leave the fading “Bouton d’Or” tulips amid a 
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company of “Golden Crowns,” and rejoice to find one 
“John Ruskin” in a cool corner, waiting till the May- 
flowering “Darwins” at last come in. 

But I hurry on to the laburnums which will be a 
very feast of colour, for they naturally bloom in May; 
they need no gentle coaxing, like the lingering ‘‘Golden 
Crown” tulip, and many of the ‘ Darwins.” 

Yet the laburnum, like the tulip, has now its later- 
flowering species too. Its season is not so short as is 
commonly supposed. The Scotch laburnum, for instance, 
blooms after our common one is over, and has broader, 
richer, greener leaves to show off its wealth of trailing 
clusters. ‘‘Laburnum Adami” is, I hear, another late 
one, but I have not come across it personally. I imagine 
it is bizarre, as it bears, even on the same bough, both 
yellow and purple flowers, and its trunk gets very 
quaint and gnarled and twisted. One might, perhaps, 
with one eye shut, mistake part of it for wistaria. 

But there is no excuse for dreaming of laburnum- 
trees in general, when here are living growing individuals 
all about the lawn. Like the neighbouring lilac, who is 
clad in sober purple-gray, the laburnum seems to know 
where to fling its rain to best advantage. For its flowers 
are like rain—golden rain—and it seems to take good 
care to seed itself, with a background of beechen green, 
on a carpet of bluest ground-ivy. In fact, its blaze of 
colour would run riot all over the canvas, did it chance to 
be in the hands of a lesser painter than Nature is herself. 

Grape-like yellow clusters hang heavy on its pliant 
branches, till they well-nigh kiss the humble flowers 
beneath, making them, one likes to think, still happier 
in this happy month of May. 
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The laburnum’s own blooms are so rich, that they 
hide its slender outline, conceal its arrowy leaves. 
Bees hang by them all day long, and will do so till 
far on into June, till the flowers are at length transformed 
to russet-coloured seed-pods. 

The trees themselves are a joy to gaze upon, a greater 
joy to rest beneath. And greatest, if subtlest, is the 
joy of breathing the faint perfume of their long and 
scented golden trails. 


November out of Town 


I sTILL maintain there is pleasure in a ride on what 
Spooner would have called a well-boiled icicle. (This 
essay is not meant to be humorous, but I have been 
collecting Spoonerisms of late, and I cannot resist 
repeating appositely the best I have yet discovered.) 

Perhaps it is that I have not yet learned to treat the 
motor car as my own familiar friend—it is always an 
“it” to me, never a “she.’’ Perhaps I wish too often 
to turn from the wheel like a Johnny-head-in-air, to 
gaze and wonder at the wealth of country, that stretches 
all around me. Perhaps I must admit that I can 
still cycle more easily that I can drive a car—for habits 
are stubborn things, and I got used to a bicycle in the 
days when the Great War seemed as if it would grip 
us all for ever in its mighty talons. 

Whatever may be the reason, I still like to get astride 
my light ““Swift’’ bicycle, and to imagine I am speeding 
along as swiftly as its namesake, when it flies with 
martins and swallows to far lands across the sea. 
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It happens to be a Saturday in late November, and 
the bright, if scanty, sunshine still lingers to invite 
the more venturesome of the birds to sing upon the 
leafless trees. I seem to have seen people all the week— 
for business and pleasure are inexorable, and neither 
post nor telephone has left me many hours in peace. 
A bicycle-ride is the very thing; one will come home 
soothed and softened after a solitary ride down a quiet 
five-mile lane, that links the quietest of country-towns 
with a village quieter still. Yes, on this road even 
the ubiquitous motor car is unlikely to disturb the 
autumn day’s sweet calm; indeed, it is already slowly 
stealing over me. 

It takes but a moment to spring into the saddle, and 
soon I am pedalling away along the road. What a 
contrast this is to the old ride daily in the traffic past 
St. Paul’s, varied by an occasional visit to a friendly 
Chelsea shop. It now, I hear, sells bric-a-brac and old 
Venetian lace, but when I knew it in war-time it was 
only a little cosy tea-shop, where one foregathered with 
one’s own especial friends of a Saturday afternoon. 
Neither King’s Road nor city-traffic was then so very 
formidable, since an inexorable D.O.R.A. had limited 
the supply of petrol. But I must stop: I must not 
interrupt the present loveliness with thoughts that 
verge on the dull routine of days long since gone by. 

For the scene could hardly be more lovely, even in 
spring-time when skies are blue, and crops of clover 
are pearly pink below them. 

There are still many patches of dear, drab, homely 
quaker-grass, that we used to love to pick as children. 
The high hawthorn hedge has changed but little since 

Cc 
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the spring, and the clump of slender poplars has but 
shed its autumn dress from skeletons that stand out 
bold and bare against the sky. The poplar has lost 
his leaves early this year. 

And now East Anglia, albeit with less obvious beauty 
than the more inviting home counties, begins to spread 
a very feast of meadows to right and left, for miles. 
The fens in spring have their garb of joy like any other 
country-side, but even November cannot dim the 
glory of their rich, green, fertile pastures. Quite late 
in the month, much seems still to be astir, for it is a 
mistake to suppose that as russet autumn gives way 
to the hoary winter season, all Nature is asleep. Rather 
are certain of her most interesting aspects still very 
wideawake indeed, and the more easy to distinguish, 
when shorn of all their riot of summer glory. 

And most apparent of all is that aspect of Nature 
which is revealed in trees—the white ghostliness, for 
instance, of the slender stems of silver birch, rising in 
a cloud of golden foliage, made yet more golden by 
occasional gleams of light. The same white ghostliness 
is reflected in the hemlock-stalks that linger by the 
tree-roots on the ground beneath. 

A yellow-hammer flits across one’s path, like a ray of 
rare November sunshine; a little further on, an eye alert 
can detect a spruce cock-chaffinch. The birds, at any 
rate, are rejoicing in the bright, though chilly day, if 
man is already staying within the four walls of his stuffy 
human dwelling-place. 

Then come little flights of birds—in wedge-like forma- 
tion, this time. They seem to be flying at a greater 
height than the single ones, flying, too, faster than the 
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mares’-tail clouds that the wind, which blows across the 
fenny flats, sends scudding all about the sky. 

The scarcity of flowers below makes one look to the 
bright things in the sky above—that sky, which is always 
interesting, so unperturbed by any season’s whims and 
fancies. 

One longs at such a happy moment to fly—changed 
into some indescribable, Ariel-like creature, with real 
wings, not substitutes of silk and aluminium—a creature 
of the breezes, and the sunshine, and the clouds, for 

Than these November skies 

Is no sky lovelier. The clouds are deep; 
Into their grey, the subtle spies 

Of colour creep ‘ 
Changing that high austerity to delight, 

Till even the leaden interfolds are bright. 

And I dare write no more; the poets can say these 
things better far than I can. 

Already too, the village has slowly hove in sight, with 
all its quiet charm and old-time quaintness. 


Ely Ouse 


RIvER, do you wander 
Through the verdant plain? 
Do you stray on yonder 
Towards the mighty main? 
As a boy, I ask you, 
Paper clippers sailing, 
What’s the mighty task you 
To others are unveiling ? 
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To me you are a serpent 
Loitering through the land; 

To other boys a lizard 
Green by golden sand, 

Where other boys are playing, 
Beside tall ships at sea, 

And other boys are saying: 
“What can your secret be?” 


O river, be but kindly 

To my ships great and small. 
Yet still you go on blindly, 

You care nought for all. 


On Returning Home 


Tue light that shines the farthest shines brightest nearest 
home, and most thoughtful travellers know the joy of 
recollecting places they have seen, as their train carries 
them home through Kentish hop-fields and apple- 
orchards. 

Then, after an hour or two in London, the journey is 
continued, perhaps through East Anglia. Here the 
loveliness of the south gives way to the less obvious and 
therefore less built-over beauties of fields of root and corn. 

Let us suppose you have been fortunate or wise 
enough to take a holiday in early summer, when every 
day is worth a day and a half, as the posters tell us. 

The fields of “‘barley and of rye” are slowly turning 
to the gold that a wise man once fell down and worshipped, 
when he saw it for the first time in the blaze of the 
English gorse-bushes, On the railway embankment 
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belated wild strawberries still hide themselves modestly 
in the waving grass. And as the train stops at the 
wayside station, a familiar band of children is seen 
“helping” the thatcher with a neighbouring cottage-roof. 
A brown and yellow collie is really helping to catch the 
rats, that run out of one of last year’s ricks, and even 
if, as I do, you only love him for his beauty of physique, 
you must agree he tones in gloriously with the wealth 
of lovely corn. ; 

Within the cottage, all alike are welcome—stay-at- 
home children, and travellers just returned. It is a 
joy to linger there, until you follow your luggage away 
to the real home, a mile or so along the dusty high-road. 

And surely a cottage—our own ‘rose-twined cottage 
—would be good enough for most of us, if it had books, 
a garden, and a fair, fresh spring, as well as the modern 
advantages of light and warmth, for the days when 
chill winds freeze the wold. This particular one beside 
the corn-fields reminds one of what Kipling wrote of his 
own more famous Southern county: 

God gave all men all earth to love, 
But since our hearts are small, 


Ordained for each one spot should prove 
Belovéd over all. 


And when you come to think of it, it is not only 
Englishmen who have felt that if other lands are sweet 
to roam in at one’s own free will, England is the “‘one 
spot” in which to make a stay among the friends who 
last. And as for those who saw it first with the keen 
bright eyes of a little child, they feel it is the land in 
which to pitch one’s tent for as abiding a resting-place 
as it is possible to know. 
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An Ideal Home 


Some time ago, I had the good fortune to spend a week or 
so in a nursing-home. I say “good fortune,’’ not 
because I had any aspirations to becoming a surgeon 
or a hospital nurse, and felt that in duty bound I must 
undergo a slight operation, before trying my hand on 
other people, nor yet because I make a point of indulg- 
ing in this form of amusement, like the lady whose 
one pleasure in life is said to have been choosing a fresh 
crépe-de-chine outfit for each visit to her favourite 
“home.” Life, according to Rose Macaulay, should 
be a series of contacts, and I enjoyed my time there 
entirely because I came into touch with patients, 
nurses, a delightful matron, and—a garden. 

The nursing-home was situated in one of those large 
industrial towns in the North of England, which, 
important as it is to us who live there, is totally 
unknown a little further South. The house stood in 
one of the poorer parts of the town, opposite a brand- 
new red-brick church, and a rather more venerable 
Primitive Methodist tabernacle. A few yards off, the 
cheery garden of a local brewer seemed to be its only 
horticultural rival. 

The “home’”’ was full, and I had a stable-companion, 
whose devoted husband came to sit with her three 
times a day, and who in the intervals taught me all I 
know of the Baptist persuasion—she belonged to it 
herself—and nothing of her own operation, which was 
about the worst that anyone could possibly have been 
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through. To this day I regret that I never asked her 
whether grown-up people, on immersion, were given the 
option of changing the names inflicted on them by the 
indiscretion of their parents. For if this were so, she 
would almost have persuaded me to have become a 
Baptist. 

As she gradually recovered, she wished for nothing 
but to sit in the window and make a list of the flowers 
out there in the autumn garden. And J, too, shall be 
tempted in the same way “to say it in flowers” before 
I have reached the end of these few pages. It seems so 
impossible to write at all adequately about Nature, 
that it is probably best for most of us just to look, and 
wonder, and then “‘make a list.’’ . 

As for the nurses, they had been chosen very carefully 
by the matron, who, as she told us, had herself suffered 
many things from many nurses, when in days gone by 
she had lain for three years on her back with spinal 
trouble. The consequence was, they were all excellent. 
And her nurses’ names were as unforgetable as their 
personalities. They happened to be Nurse Rose, 
Nurse Knight, and Nurse Day. Nurse Rose especially 
loved the flowers, and one would see her through the 
open window gathering huge sheaves of lavender and 
rosemary, to still the complaints of an irritable patient, 
who was haunted by an imaginary smell of ether, and 
wished for something to take it away. Here again the 
garden came in useful. 

Nurse Day was somewhat nondescript. Nurse Knight 
was half-Irish and half-Devonshire; she was thin and 
dark and blue-eyed; and if she had been so common- 
place as to have her hair bobbed, she would have made 
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the prettiest little boy in all the world. As a child 
she had been forced to have it cut, and she had never 
got over her horror of it. For some reason or other, 
I fell in love with her at once. I am only surprised 
that the matron, with her love of a quiet little joke, did 
not say in the language of her odd-man: “‘I’ll learn you 
to love a knight,”’ and promptly put her on night-duty, 
for the only week I spent there. Fortunately, she did 
not, for, if one has any luck at sleeping in a nursing- 
home, one is unable to know the night-nurse as well as 
one would wish, or anything like as well as any of the 
others. 

The matron herself was naturally pleased with the 
success of her nursing-home. So far, she had only lost 
three patients out of a total of a hundred and fifty-five, 
and all had been mostly serious cases. She attributed 
it to loving them as if they were her flowers, and to the 
efficiency of her building alterations. Since she took over 
the “Home,” the spacious wards and single rooms were 
curtained throughout in that health-giving colour, blue, 
and windows left wide open night and day. The bright, 
airy, new operating-theatre suggested a painter’s studio, 
without its sombre, northerly aspect—a most appro- 
priate suggestion, surely, on its part, for is not the 
surgeon artist as well as man of science when he spends 
his skill upon that work of art—-the human body? 

The proprietor, as she proudly described herself upon 
her brass door-plate, was fond of telling me intimate 
little details about her famous garden. 

“One patient returned to me,” she said, “and insisted 
on planting those eighty chrysanthemums along there, 
to show how well he was upon his eightieth birthday. 
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I wondered how we should get them all in, as it happened, 
for I had already sown my penny packets of seeds to 
come up at their own sweet will. . . . And look, by the 
way, how that African marigold has mixed itself with 
our common one; the French ones never do that. They 
would rather keep aristocratically to themselves.” 

On that morning in early autumn her garden did look 
radiant in the sunshine. Its owner was its gardener, as 
all good owners should be. She never went out-of-doors 
but to dig, and hoe, and tend it, and to fill it with any 
plants that she knew would grow on soil which, it must 
be admitted, was extremely poor. None were bedded 
out, none were “forced’’; they were a striking contrast 
to the already-languishing hot-house beauties that were 
sent in their exact half-dozens to one of her patients 
from the florist just across the way. Yet even these had 
their uses, too, for the matron would never allow her 
garden-flowers to be cut and to die indoors, even to 
cheer up the most woe-begone of sufferers. 

She had her vegetables, bees, and fruit at the back, 
her flowers in front—what Sir Henry Walford Davies 
calls the “‘must-haves’”’ behind, what he calls the “‘ would- 
likes” where all the world might see. And there was no 
doubt that the passers-by in that dreary town “would 
have liked” to have them; at least, one and all looked 
in at them, as they passed the gate. I supposed at first 
that they saw it was a nursing-home, and felt about it 
like the tourist at the temple of Aesculapius, who 
interpreted that motto, “bonus intra melior exi,” as 
“it is good to go in, but wiser to stay out.’’ But at 
length the colour seemed to lure them on, and they would 
have another gaze—a much longer one this time—at all 
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that happy family of flowers. On the particular morn- 
ing I have in mind, scabious grew beside the great white 
chrysanthemums with their deep cream centres, that, 
late as it was, seemed to attract the cream cabbage- 
butterfly: a red one had enticed a large Red Admiral 
to its flowers. Standard shrubs of deep mauve helio- 
trope stood like sentries by the gate; they did not smell 
of cherry-pie, but then they never do, and one always 
wonders that they came by such a very pleasant pet- 
name. 

In spite of their sinister associations with everlasting 
flowers and Victorian antimacassars, the zinnias in 
countless colours seemed to make one love them just 
a little. Perhaps the twentieth century growers have 
improved their varied tints. Green Kochia tricophylla 
was in readiness to become like little burning bushes, 
when other flowers failed. And the only touch of the 
loveliest of all the colours lingered in the deep blue of 
a late delphintum. “Ah!” said Matron, slipping on 
her homely but business-like brown gardening gloves, 
“T really don’t like to tell that Love-Lies-Bleeding 
that he clashes with the scarlet salvia at hisside. You 
see, I let them grow just as they like, and sometimes 
even the best of flowers makes a mistake. Yet I always 
say that that is better than being ‘forced’ to grow 
well.”’ 

True, the brewer’s garden down the road has a 
definite colour-scheme. It is spick and span—thanks 
to the gardener’s clipping snipping scissors. Even an 
autumn ampelopsis drops very little of its carmine 
foliage about the grass. The tennis-lawn is wide and 
clean, in spite of the overshadowing buildings that 
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surround it; its orchard is prolific, and the fruit is 
gathered in with care. 

But the flowers have no one there to call them each 
by name. 

I, but a mere bird of passage at the Nursing-home, 
could feel its garden’s peaceful calm. Those who stayed 
longer said that the sight of the flowers speeded on 
recovery, and urged them to start a garden in their 
own homes, if only in a tiny window-box. To the very 
few who came there but to die, may it not (who knows?) 
have given a wish to love flowers for the first time? 
And would not even that bring them a little nearer 
to the true Beauty which even the ill ones here are 
slowly laying up for themselves in that far lovelier 
world that is to come? 


Sunset and Evening 


I HAVE watched many a sunset and sunrise, and I am 
trying to make up my mind which gives me the greater 
pleasure. 

I love sunrise, for its association with new life, and 
youth, and eagerness, when the sun, like a caged lion, 
breaks once more through its golden bars of cloud; 
sunset, for its sheer wealth of glowing colour, that 
makes one forget the dying of the day just as the 
yellowing trees disguise the dying of the year. 

For sunrise is like a Pre-Raphaelite picture—every 
line of it is symbolic, meaning so much. 
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Like Lorenzo, in Keats’ Isabella, I like to lean out 
into the sunrise and ponder on its message, even before 
the sun can count 


His dewy rosary on the eglantine. 


He suggests so much of strength, and courage for fresh 
endeavour in the coming day. 

But sunset associations must be forgotten or ignored. 

With the joys or woes of daytime left behind us, 
we lose ourselves in its feast of colour, regardless of 
symbolism and the like. Thought and will are merged 
into sheer aesthetic emotion. Time, for the moment, 
seems not to exist. One even forgets that night, so 
quickly over, is here again so soon, as darkness follows 
hard upon the heels of day, and sunset and sunrise, 
like lovely perishable flowers, are regularly renewed 
by an unseen yet never-tiring hand. 

No, such thoughts arise only when the sun’s great 
pageant of colour has all too swiftly left the sky. 

For the moment one is rapt in a wonder that is 
near akin to worship. 

In a wide expanse of fenny country, the sun sinks 
crowned with his glory to the very end, and on a certain 
evening that I have in mind, the sky was even more 
superb than usual. Delicate rose-tinted cloud-islands 
seemed to float upon an ocean of clearest turquoise; 
then long, billowy mares’-tails moved slowly on, till 
they swallowed up the whole in their snowy whiteness. 
Then suddenly, the disappearance of the great sun- 
goblet itself defied the greatest painter to imprison 
its fleeting light. No wonder that the galleries of the 
world have seldom been enriched by sunset-studies. 
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Animals seem so oblivious to Nature’s beauties, 
seem only to enjoy the sensation which she gives them 
of pleasant warmth and comfort. For some reason 
or other, the pets that man has made are as bad offenders 
in this respect as any of the wild things of the woods. 
We can teach them to love their masters, but clearly 
we shall never teach them the more subtler love of 
natural beauty. This evening, for instance, a tawny 
collie lies stretched across a strip of faded Persian 
carpet, basking in sunlight on the wide verandah. 
He is too comfortable instinctively to ‘“‘behowl the moon,” 
as they say dogs do; much less will the thought of a 
lovely sunset disturb his peaceful slumbers. Mean- 
while the hunter’s moon is rising in- the west. 

A familiar, fox-coloured young squirrel springs sure- 
footed from a swaying branch of Scotch fir to warm 
himself in the sunshine, that falls on sturdy trunks of 
fine old English oaks. He, too, is satisfied with life’s 
“must-haves” it seems. 

I wander up-hill to the hawthorn hedge, above the 
clump of poplars—if possible to secure one last long 
tay of radiant golden light. 

But now the sun has gone, and the evening hour 
has come of utter peace and rest. 
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A Sea Song 
1912. 


I KNow a little cottage down 
By the sea-side; 

It stands among the tall, grim rocks, 
Washed by the tide. 


I know the fisherman who lives 
Beside the water, 

But ah! who is it that I love? 
His winsome daughter. 


I know the fisherwife who’s wont 
Stories to tell; 

But what is she and all her lore 
Compared with Nell? 


And oft we sit around the hearth 
While cold and drear 

The howling wind moans round the house: 
“Winter is near!” 


Then Nell with many a wond’rous song 
The time beguiles, 

Of elves and gnomes and fairies too, 
And wizards’ wiles. 


I list not to those songs of Nell’s, 
Strange though they be: 

I see nought but her hazel eyes, 
That gaze at me. 
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Early there glimmers through the panes 
Her welcoming light, 

And sailors, rolling ’midst the swell 
In direful plight, 


Feel someone hears the surge’s roar, 
Feel someone feels, 

And even o’er the ocean’s howling shocks 
A stillness steals. 


On Recollections 


WORDSWORTH would recollect emotion in tranquillity, 
and transform it into magical poetry. We ordinary 
people unhappily have not this creative power; happily, 
perhaps, we are also less subjective. Yet we can all 
experience thoughts of pleasant days gone by, when the 
present happens to become a little too upsetting. 

Such cheerful recollections are a resource when visits 
to the dentist loom in sight, or the innocent victim of a 
railway-strike is forced to wait for three long hours, say 
at Bletchley station. I must admit that I can never 
remember feeling bored, which most people tell me is 
far worse than the actual pain that, like everyone else, 
I have experienced. And so I maintain that, provided 
you are something of a dreamer, Bletchley platform can 
be as good a place for building fairy-castles as anywhere 
else upon this earth of ours. 

Yes, it is all-important to begin with stimulating 
thoughts of days to come. But when these plans of 
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future happiness are at last exhausted, is it not well to 
have a little treasure house of pleasant memories to draw 
from, in the past? No one can gainsay these expedi- 
tions; they are near at hand for all who have troubled to 
prepare them in the days gone by. 

Perhaps one’s mind will turn to the more distant 
past, and recall the end of a first term at school, when 
an upper form produced ‘“‘ Trelawny of the Wells,”’ and 
open-mouthed one gazed in wonderment. One will 
remember pondering on the difficulty of learning all 
those lines by heart, much less of acting before an 
audience, known and unknown. And then, too, there 
is the vision of a certain teacher, who strove to show us 
how to be something of the artist by day—something of 
the artiste by night. For to me, at any rate, school 
meant sketching-parties, and music, and gardening 
beside a clump of sunset-coloured azalea-trees, and 
amateur theatricals after supper. 

At the acting I was never a success, but at least my 
own failures have made me love to watch a well-played 
drama all the more. On the other hand, the drilling, 
the mathematics, even the paperchases and the lacrosse 
matches, I can scarcely recall; they seem gently to 
sink away into oblivion. 

But possibly as I tramp up and down upon that 
station-platform, I am feeling fairly energetic. Perhaps 
the idea of a more interesting tramp abroad has sud- 
denly suggested itself. And it is easy enough to dream 
of it, if one has actually done it in the past. 

I am transported to Blois, to,watch the moon rise 
over the castle, to linger where, in the ever-growing 
silver light, I may compare Francois I’s emblem of the 
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salamander with his successor’s sculptured porcupine. 
I seem to stroll through the mediaeval streets, till I 
loiter beside that impressive statue of the Maid of 
Orleans, that her American lovers have given to the 
town. Meanwhile the Loire flows slowly on beneath the 
bridge, unconscious alike of sculpture or of castle, of 
young museum or of old cathedral-church. A moment 
later, I can easily reach Loches, where I stand and 
contemplate the tomb of Agnes Sorel with the lambs at 
her feet, the angels at her head. 

In recollecting a sense of association is certainly useful. 
One thinks at first, perhaps, of Maisons Laffitte for the 
sheer delight of its exquisite mansard-roof; then all of a 
sudden one is taken off to the Musée du Carnavalet in 
Paris, where many a lovely snuff-box reminds one of 
those that were on view at Laffitte too, left there by a 
friendly Comte d’Artois. Or perhaps one remembers 
the concierge at Fiesole, whom we once hardened our 
hearts to arouse between the hours of twelve and two— 
that most sacred of all times in a continental town. In 
my dreams he shows us again over the Franciscan 
convent, and then in thought we travel to Assisi itself 
and look at those places fairer than Fiesole that for 
many years Saint Francis and Saint Clara really saw 
and loved. 

Yes, most recollections are very pleasant, and one has 
not much patience with those who hold with Tennyson 
that a sorrow’s crown of sorrows is remembering happier 
things—that when we are bored or sad it merely makes 
matters worse to think upon the distant smiling past. 
A little wiser at any rate are they who argue that if 
past joys were all illusion, so too is present sorrow. 

D 
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Wiser still are they who seek for the delight that really 
lived in days gone by, and who bring it out with all the 
added joy of present recollection. 

A subject, say, like epitaphs, will yield an enormous 
fund of entertainment. My only trouble is that I can 
usually remember the actual lines of the epitaph because 
they go with such a swing, but then my memory plays 
me false when I try to recollect where I came across 
them first. 

There is, for instance, a curious one on a Lady 
Listowel of the eighteenth century, which runs: 

Blind, pious, and deeply religious, 
She was second cousin to the Duke of Buccleugh. 
“Of such are the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

I instinctively feel that I can never have met it on 
its Irish tombstone; whether spurious or genuine, I 
have a strong suspicion it was gleaned from the pages of 
Mr. Belloc’s essays, or possibly those of Augustine Birrell. 

Then there is the epitaph on the maker and vendor 
of “golden pills,’ which says that they saved his 
patients’ lives, though when it came to himself, they 
could do nothing. His tomb I have often seen in the 
chancel of the great church of Saint Bartholomew, 
which Rahere raised at Smithfield, but, alas, I cannot 
remember the actual words on it, and I have not got 
A Wanderer in London in my pocket to assist me. 

As for the Babraham epitaph, I have lived within 
a mile of it for many years, and I have no excuse for 
not remembering it well—as well as the lines that at 
school I needed to be so very familiar with, before I 
could trust myself to say them (however few they 
were) upon the stage. 
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And, besides, it is but human to like to quote what 

others may not chance to know. 

Here lies Horatio Palavicine, 

Who robbed the Pope to lend the Queene; 

He was a thief. A thief? Thou liest, 

For why, he robbed but anti-christ. 

Him death with besome swept from Babram, 

Into the bosom of old Abram: 

Then came Hercules with his club, 

And struck him-down to Beelzebub. 
That is how it goes, though I personally have always 
wished to substitute “the body of” for the name of 
Horatio. For Palavacine would have needed to be a 
Doctor-Jekyll-and-Mr.-Hyde to be lying peacefully 
in Babraham south aisle, while ‘such very terrible 
things were being done to him up there in Abraham’s 
bosom. 

Yet such a nuance as this does not detract from the 
curious charm of its alliterative, smoothly-running 
lines and its ecclesiastical curse on one who ostensibly 
came over to collect Peter’s Pence—that curse with 
such an unexpected classical allusion, to bring the 
verse to its rather abrupt end. 

And this description of a quaint epitaph must be 
brought to its conclusion in a like manner, for I hear 
a rumble, and a whistle, and a roar, and apparently 
that is my train resounding as it rushes in under the 
low metal roofing of Bletchley railway-station . . 
But no, I have made a mistake this time, for it is only 
the “slow-up” which even in these days of strike 
disorganisation is taking passengers to town, and has 
made my more familiar stopping friend another half-hour 
late. A sausage-roll and a cup of strong tea in the 
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refreshment-room do not attract me, and forthwith 
I find myself meditating upon the recollection of un- 
pleasant, or of definitely pernicious thoughts. Yet 
once and for all, is it not possible in any person’s life 
to forget all about them, to relegate them to a limbo, 
whence they will never raise their serpent-heads again? 

I do not know. It would be hard to argue in this 
way, were one a man who had committed some dreadful 
crime, and was waiting for the summons to be taken off 
to prison. 

The present, in such a case, would be bad enough to 
endure. If it were a day in early spring, one would 
feel the sunshine to be a hollow mockery; if it were a 
chill December morning, outside things would increase 
the freezing loneliness of one’s over-tortured spirit. 

The immediate past would certainly not give any 
happier thoughts. The crime has been done beyond 
recall, and its memory will be there for evermore to 
drive one to distraction. Punishment sinks into 
something trivial, in comparison. 

But, perhaps we say, with a smile, “We shall never 
ourselves be in such a predicament, so why worry?” 
We seldom, for instance, even think about the curse 
of the Wandering Jew, unless his true intent, as 
Shakespeare would say, is all for our delight, and we 
see him portrayed by Mr. Matheson Lang at a New 
Theatre revival at Christmas-time. 

And yet, once again, we pause. Did we not, some of 
us, know personally that solicitor in South Wales, 
whose very name sounded so joyously of the woods, 
and reminded one of ‘“‘As You Like It,” and a novel 
of Thomas Hardy’s, and did he not commit a very 
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ghastly deed? And he, if I remember rightly, was also 
a highly respectable churchwarden. Ah, well, crime is 
a mysterious disease, and perhaps it is best to leave 
its study in the hands of the investigators, who are 
specialists. 


On Some of Homer’s Women 


For the first time in my life I have been reading 
the Odyssey—not in the original, I admit, but with the 
help of Butcher and Lang. Yet did not Shakespeare 
himself know little Latin and less Greek? Was not 
Keats content to travel with George Chapman and let 
the elder poet speak out loud and bold? 

Still, this is no excuse for the laziness of lesser mortals, 
and I will not merely look forward to the day when that 
benefactor, Mr. Loeb, provides an Odyssey in Greek, 
interleaved throughout with an English translation. 
Rather will I betake myself to revising that small 
knowledge of Greek which I needed before entering 
one of the older of our universities some years ago. 

Meanwhile, I have been reading—reading perhaps 
too much; and it will be helpful to try and write a 
little on that congenial theme I have set myself—some 
of Homer’s women. 

One has to voyage some way with Ulysses in the 
realms of gold before meeting with any women at all. 
Pallas Athene, the grey-eyed one, does indeed follow 
his bark, but I do not count her. She is altogether 
on a higher plane—a tutelar goddess, in spite of the 
fact that, like all the Greek deities, she possesses the 
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passions of ordinary humanity. Circe, too, “a daughter 
of the Sun,” with her women born in the springs and 
streams and woods—the sweet-voiced Sirens—Calypso, 
with her “‘gadding garden vine”—one and all seem 
to be more akin to the goddesses than to women of 
ordinary life. 

It is true that quite early in his wanderings, Odysseus 
comes upon a princess from Lamos, whose mother is as 
large as a mountain, and terrible to look at. But there 
are no further details of these two women, and surely 
they are mere shadows of human beings, compared with 
Nausicaa and her mother, who appear later on. Indeed 
Nausicaa of the white arms, ‘“‘a maiden like to the gods 
in form and comeliness,’’ seems to have every charm. 
She is typical of the Greek idea of womanhood in her 
skill at housewifery, in her success.as a charioteer, in 
her hospitality to strangers, even in her maidenly 
modesty, when she is asking her father for his smooth- 
going mulewain. King’s daughters do not now take 
foulest garments and wash them in the “beautiful 
stream,”’ nor do they personally ‘‘unharness the mules 
from under the chariot, turning them loose . . . along 
the banks . . . to graze on the honey-sweet clover.” 
That is what makes it so refreshing to read of Nausicaa. 
She reminds one of that lovely Jewish maid, Rebecca. 
Did they not both live near the birthday of the world, 
when the age was young and ingenuous, not old and 
experienced as we are to-day? 

Yet Nausicaa, for all her youth, is so firm and courage- 
ous, that Odysseus is uncertain if she be goddess or 
mortal, till she shows who one of her parents is, in her 
description of the king, as he sits drinking his wine. 
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After this follows Odysseus’ talk with Queen Arete, 
Nausicaa’s mother. She, too, is the perfect housewife, 
in her care, for instance, of the fair purple blankets that 
lie in her guest-chamber, beneath the echoing gallery. 

Eurycleia shows another side of the Hellenic idea of 
womanhood. She is the aged nurse, who looks after 
Odysseus’ servants in the halls of Ithaca, and she can 
hardly restrain her happiness at her master’s return. 
She is strictly truthful, and quick to obey Odysseus, yet 
as eager as a young thing to tell Penelope who has come 
back. 

Penelope herself is the personification of faithfulness, 
with plenty of commonsense and ingenuity as well. She 
seems to have all the charms of each.of the other women, 
ripened during the long years she has lived through so 
patiently. Her work at the tapestry is symbolic of her 
patience. She can safely say, as another translator has 
it: 

Who first Ulysses’ wondrous bow shall bend, 


And through twelve ringlets the fleet arrows send, 
Him will I follow, 


for she is as certain that the suitors will not succeed in 
their task as that her work will be unwoven every night. 
She is a fitting wife for Odysseus of the ‘many counsels.” 

And lastly, I like to think of her as the early Italian, 
Pintoricchio, left her to the world, to come at length 
from Siena to our National Gallery. There she sits at 
her loom, in a clear blue gown with golden trimming; 
on the left is one of her maidens, winding thread upon 
the floor. An open window shows the ships and a 
lovely landscape. Odysseus, followed by his men, 'sis 
dressed in a green-slashed tunic, with splendid hose of 
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blue and scarlet. Renaissance Italians, outwardly, are 
both the figures, but perhaps that is only as it should be, 
for was not the Italy of the Renaissance coming back 
very near in thought and in feeling to the loveliness of 
early Greece? 


The Frieze round the Nursery 


I HAVE vivid recollections of a house some miles away, 
where we, as children, would often go to tea. In 
fact, I still have tea there, but things are never quite 
the same when childhood’s days are past. 

The nursery was a large, low, Tudor room, next door 
to an unfortunate-looking tower, which in the nine- 
teenth century had been indiscreetly added on. A 
great oak beam, scraped clear of its once apple-green 
coating, bisected the slightly sloping, cream-coloured 
ceiling. The walls had been stained to a deeper colour 
with a plain fawn wash, and one or two oleographs looked 
as well on the warm background as such abominations 
ever can look. They had evidently been left there by 
one of our young friends’ parents, who had used the 
same nursery as a child and had not the heart to turn 
them out. 

One was a reproduction of the painting of Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, by a well-known painter of an earlier date; 
the other, entitled “Symphony,” represented an inde- 
fatigable young violinist playing to the howls of a 
bored-looking fox-terrier, evidently longing for his 
daily walk. (Child-like, we mistook its name for 
“Sympathy,” though we never could understand 
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where the sympathy came in.) Both “pictures” clearly 
had been given away with Christmas numbers of the 
Holly Leaves of a former generation. 

Between ceiling and cream-washed walls ran a more 
modern frieze, which had, with real inspiration, been 
added one year when the two children were away at 
the seaside, and the rooms were having their annual 
spring-cleaning. 

Once, as I was growing a little older, I had asked 
their delightful old nurse what paper had been on the 
walls before. ‘“‘Ah,’’ she had said, ‘‘it was one of an 
old-fashioned pattern—rose-buds entangled in a band 
of blue true-lovers’ knots.” 

And I had answered: ‘“‘ How very pretty,”’ for children, 
imaginative though they are, have seldom any sense 
of art, and besides they often repeat remarks that they 
wrongly consider to be appropriate and really grown-up. 

And now as I look back upon those nursery days, 
I realise it was the frieze that was more than pretty— 
really very beautiful. With its Noah’s Ark pictures 
it relieved the bold spread of distemper and ran its 
bright border along all four walls, about two feet below 
the oak-beamed ceiling. 

“The animals went in two by two,” but such animals! 
Giant bisons rubbed shoulders with a pair of tiny 
crustaceans, who seemed to have got so high above 
the ground for that purpose alone; two snails gazed 
up at tall giraffes; the lion and lioness sauntered harm- 
lessly behind a pair of delectable-looking flamingoes 
with their scarlet shanks and long necks, each shaped 
like a great letter S; camels were set beside dromedaries, 
to teach the children which was which. Noah, his wife, 
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his sons, and his daughters-in-law—not one was left 
out, and they brought up the rear, walking beside 
a little clump of stiff, green, Noah’s Ark bushes. The 
painter had added an Ark all thatched and red-brick, 
resting high and dry upon a miniature Mount Ararat, 
and flanked by a pair of guinea-pigs and two young 
star-fish. 

Of course, there was no attempt at a scientific classi- 
fication of the animals, though from an artistic point 
of view the design was excellent. The pattern was 
never once repeated after the usual manner of the 
dadoes and friezes of wallpapers, and the Ark itself 
looked as attractive as one of those wooden toys, which 
used to be brought out for us to play with on a Sunday, 
if we were very good, and whose windows had as 
characteristic an expression as the human eye that 
looked at them. 

I nearly forgot to mention a pair of French toy- 
poodles, that also took part in the procession, improbable 
though it is that Noah would have bred such very 
unnatural-looking canines. 

But it would take the most imaginative of children 
and a perfect genius of a grown-up person to form 
any mental picture of that nursery frieze, without 
having seen the real thing. In 1903, it was unique— 
suggested, I was afterwards told, by the frescoed border 
in a castle with long, steep, and pink-tiled roof, on the 
banks of the far-off river Euphrates. In a day when 
fewer people travelled, our friends’ parents had been 
glad to combine a holiday there with a purely business- 
visit. They had stayed in the castle in question for 
several weeks, and the place had left such an impression 
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on their minds that they remembered it some years 
later, when the old nurseries came to be done up. 

Then they wrote off to their artistic friend in far 
Armenia, and she proceeded to pay them a visit in 
return, and to paint them a facsimile of that frieze 
in her castle in Eastern Asia. 

All this is very interesting to me just now, for are 
not the anthropologists evolving a theory that the land 
around Ararat was the cradle of the human race—very 
much, in fact, where early Jewish literature had always 
placed it, and, what is still more interesting to me 
personally, not so very far from the spot where those 
children’s parents stayed so many years ago? And if 
the new theory is a true one, that castle on the shores 
of the Euphrates must provide a suitable as well as a 
very lovely setting for a series of pictures of old Noah’s 
Ark. 

In 1903, as I was saying, the frieze was in this country 
unique as a thing of beauty—a thing of beauty, too, 
that would appeal to the youngest child and make it 
happy. (And to whom is happiness so vital as to 
those whose single years seem like whole life-times ?) 

Since those days its designer has allowed it to be 
copied, and by 1912 it was all the rage in many a house- 
hold, more especially where an artist might happen 
to have a family of nursery or even schoolroom age. 
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The Tower of London 


‘“Eartu hath not anything to show more fair” than the 
gloomy old Tower, seen in its winter dress from Horsley- 
down, which lies away to the south side of Tower 
Bridge. The phrase sounds like a paradox, but it 
is a true one, nevertheless, for merely a frowning 
fortress among drab surroundings in an ordinary 
English winter, the Tower becomes a palace of fairy 
beauty in one of our rarer snowy ones. 

There is the White Tower at last in harmony with 
its name, and it stands out amid shimmering snow, 
with rime of a glowing whiteness pointing each battle- 
mented turret. Snow, too, decorates the massive roof, 
and contrasts finely with the sullen sky above and the 
turbid waters far below. 

On nearer approach, one realises what a change has 
taken place since, say, the February morning of 1554, 
when Jane Grey saw her prison-palace for the last time. 
Its buildings are now of a vast variety of periods, its 
great moat is completely drained, even its twelve 
sentinal-like towers have had to be restored during 
the last three hundred years. 

Yet the Tower of to-day still gives a local habitation 
and a name to many a great historic event, and this 
is felt all the more when you enter from the western 
side, through the Lions’ Gate. Even the modern ap- 
pearance of the “‘ticket-office” is forgotten, as you are 
brought face to face with a couple of the famous beef- 
eaters—buffetiers, or attendants at the _toyal buffet, 
as they originally were. 
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A stone bridge, flanked by the Middle and Byward 
Towers, leads across the moat, into an outer court. The 
Bell Tower lies on the left, the Traitors’ Gate, with its 
woeful associations, to the right, and built directly over 
the Thames. 

Then, passing beneath the Bloody Tower, you enter 
upon the great inner court, with its famous White Tower 
now at close quarters on the rising ground in the centre. 
Within, the two chapels of St. John and St. Peter, the 
immense banqueting-hall, the impressive council-chamber 
are the chief features of the ancient Norman keep. 

For the rest, any good guide will tell the stranger what 
to look out for. I, as a change from modern life, how- 
ever, would take with me Harrison -Ainsworth’s tale to 
keep my company. 

Admittedly, it is ponderous as a work of fiction, and as 
tedious in its eulogies of royal persons, as Mervyn 
Clitheroe is upon Newmarket Heath in another of Ains- 
worth’s novels. Undoubtedly, such pages of it must be 
skipped. 

Yet in spite of its blemishes, it is invaluable as a guide- 
book, especially if it be read in an early edition, by the 
light of Cruikshank’s illustrations. There are nearly a 
hundred of these, if we include the wood-engravings in 
the text. Not a nook or a corner of the old Tower do 
they ignore—neither the Byward tower with Og, Gog and 
Magog, and little Xit—nor the Devilin tower, with 
Cholmondeley in its dungeon by the body of Alexia— 
nor the Brick tower, where Jane Grey is in prison. 

Yes, that is the secret of the Tower of London: 
Cruikshank and Ainsworth not only make one long to 
linger in a place which they describe so well, but they 
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also repeople it so vividly with men and women, that one 
feels one might come upon them at any moment. 

I suppose Simon Renard, as he follows Mary like some 
evil spirit, is too bad to be true, and Jane, in spite of all 
her sweet reasonableness, far too good; yet still I never 
tire of turning again to Cruikshank’s illustrations, even 
when the Tower and I are far apart. 

And as it is well to take a particular instance, and not 
to talk in generalities, I will end with a word on 
that one of the engravings at which I have always liked 
to look again. 

It is the one in which Mary is discovering Courtenay in 
her sister’s apartments. There stands Elizabeth, amazed 
and infuriated at the queen’s arrival, her tall, slim 
figure silhouetted against the wall, on which hang the 
portraits of Henry and his first two wives—Holbein ~ 
originals, evidently. Courtenay is still at her feet, with 
an expression of shame mingled with defiance. Mary, 
with Renard following her as usual, has suddenly thrown 
aside the arras, and gazes upon them like her own 
villainous father, come out of the frame which Holbein 
has put him into. 

Perhaps I am biased in Cruikshank’s favour from long 
familiarity with him here at home, but I have also taken 
him to the Tower, and I venture to think he will enliven 
a visit for those who like to have a companion near at 
hand to guide them. 
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The Atheist 


HE lives opposite to a perfect little Early English church, 
some way from the sumptuous minster, in our west- 
country cathedral city. This is the church where John 
Inglesant is said to have worshipped, on the days 
preceding his brother’s tragic death at Cern Abbas, and 
within it the vicar still leaves books by Law, and Pascal, 
and George Herbert, for tired wayfarers to read. Very 
often I take a holiday from the trivial round of every-day 
life, and after visiting the church I turn in to have a talk 
with my friend, the atheist. 

He used to work across the road, making the disused 
and neglected churchyard still more beautiful than 
Nature would have done alone. He coaxed valerian to 
raise aloft its rosy flowers, he planted saxiphrage of 
every species, and sowed a modest flax-blue linum, half- 
hidden from the eye. His riot of rock-plants I had not 
even learnt to name. And he did this all for love, like 
his friends, the delicate stalks that push their way up 
through the heavy earth, with never a thought of money 
or of fame. 

Yet the last time I called I found the parochial church 
council had taken steps against this atheist, whom they 
feel to be a dangerous person, especially as he is an 
authority on bio-chemistry, and divorce-law reform, 
and psycho-analysis. A tottering sexton has taken over 
the garden now, and laboriously tends its blaze of 
summer flowers. 

Yet is my friend an atheist, or even an agnostic, one 
would like to know? True, he talks gaily of “a cog in 
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the wheel, the blown-out candle, endless sleep,” and the 
rest, yet he deliberately denies it in his everyday life. 
He buys bright wool from a struggling shop-keeper in a 
poor street which he happens to know, and makes the 
least proficient of his knitting friends feel she must make 
it into a warm waistcoat for him without any more delay. 
And when the same guest brings him in some spinach, 
and “‘sparrow-grass,’ and anemones from the country, 
does he not give thanks to her profusely for “‘food for 
body and for soul” ? 

And finally I have discovered that the finest of his 
vegetables are kept for a tribe of happy boys and girls 
who are coming to their weekly dinner at his house. 

Some of us, indeed, tend to feel that a so-called 
atheism may be caused by a lame leg that has survived no 
less than fourteen operations, by a wife who is an invalid 
herself, by the good people of Inglesant’s church across 
the way. Yes, is it not above all the result of the way 
so many of us Christians look, and live, and love one 
another? At all events, our respective religious (or 
irreligious) convictions do not prevent the atheist and 
myself from being fast friends. We might be living in 
Queen Mary’s time when atheists and protestants were, 
with the jews, banished from society, and all three were 
presumably thrown together and so began to fraternise. 

Personally, as I sit there talking, I go so far as to 
think I should make rather a good atheist. This is the 
way I argue: I happen to love my fellow-men as it is, 
and if we were all going to die for ever so very soon, 
would that not be a very good excuse for positively 
worshipping them now, besides eating, drinking, and 
making merry with them one and all? And there would 
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be all the more love to spare, if one did not believe 
in some sort of a God to claim a large proportion of it. 
And then when I return home I re-read a certain page 
of Dean Inge’s Outspoken Essays, and all my arguments 
are shattered. I decide I cannot be an atheist or even 
an agnostic, after all. 

But one other thing I have decided. It is a serious 
mistake to volunteer advice to anyone, especially to 
atheists, who possibly .protect themselves with the 
name, mainly because they wish to keep clear of the 
rocks of theological controversy altogether. And 
secretly, too, I am thinking that our friend will, without 
any persuasion of mine, take up something of the 
attitude of Huxley, as he got older, and as it flashed 
across his mind that “‘in 1900 he would probably know 
no more of what was going on than he did in 1800.” 
“And,” he adds, in that humorously expressed yet 
desperately serious letter of his, he would “sooner 
be in hell a good deal, at any rate in one of the upper 
circles where the climate and company are not too 
trying!’ (For he was evidently a philosopher as well 
as a great scientist.) 

And talking of philosophers, we in the west-country 
once had that great man living among us, who was 
author of the classic on reincarnation and immortality. 
We wished him to meet and try to convince our friend 
the atheist, who lived but a stone’s throw from his 
house. We have learnt better in the years between, 
for, if no specialist in religion or philosophy, is not our 
atheist an expert in the art of living for others, how- 
ever ill he happens to feel himself? 
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Our Step-Aunt 


THERE was no doubt that she was a very trying guest. 
Her previous letter had warned us of it, when she 
informed us that she stayed nowhere for less than 
twelve days, and then chose those twelve days out of 
the only fortnight in the year when we had a house 
full of people. 

She was canny as the wily duck, that the guests in 
question were having sport with, in that memorable 
fortnight in mid-November. She even telegraphed 
that she was coming from a sub-post-office in the Euston 
Road, so that we had no redress. Like a greater one 
than she, she would come to us, but we could not go 
to her, nor even write to her to prevent her arrival. 

When a dutiful nephew had handed her out of our 
humble Morris car, we were met by a good-looking 
elderly lady, on the stouter side of fifty, but with 
scarcely a line upon her well-moulded face. Her eyes 
were as lovely in form as in liquid colouring; her nose 
and mouth were faultless; her silken white hair was 
carefully looped about her forehead, very differently 
from the bobbed style she had been used to affect 
some years before bobbing, bingling, and still less 
shingling were the order of the day. 

Her dress was tasteful and good. She evidently 
disliked the cheap and tawdry as much as the elderly 
frumpish bonnet and shawl. A glance told one that 
her garments haled from the same quarter as those of 


Mrs. Besant, the president of her much-loved Theo- 
sophical Society. 
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Our aunt believed in dress that was “sincere,’’ 
individual, and thoroughly good in the material that 
formed its flowing draperies. The line of her hat was 
positively girlish, and framed her face in an arch of 
pleasing velvet. Everything about her was black. 

We led her in to tea, and then to our horror discovered 
she was totally deaf. This had not been apparent from 
her letters, and when we had seen her last, eighteen 
years before, an electric device had made it quite 
possible to communicate with her without writing 
everything down. 

She had spoken in her letters of troubles in Georgia 
under Bolshevik régime, in Ireland under the Free 
State, in Alberta upon a ranch. We had not realised 
that she would have grown deafer, we certainly never 
expected that at fifty-four she would have become so 
elderly, if at the same time so beautiful and so solemnly 
dignified. 

But so it was. In that short week (for she refused 
to stay her self-allotted twelve days’ span) we wrote 
down pages of talk, grave and gay, interesting and 
the reverse. Our literary style benefited considerably, 
for at first we refused to write even the merest small- 
talk in badly-chosen phrases. Yet as the time wore 
on, we became wearied with much writing, and I must 
admit we took to the telegraphic style of Mr. Jingle in 
the Pickwick Papers. 

Our aunt’s appearance was misleading, to say the 
least of it. She looked positively benign, gentle, purring 
as the most cuddlesome Persian cat. It was only 
when she had been with us twenty-four hours that we 
found out that pussy could scratch. 
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The scratchings came in the form of a couple of long 
rambling letters daily, and I can only suppose they 
were a judgment on me for having a passion for a 
normal correspondence with my friends. Otherwise, 
they were a totally undeserved infliction. 

Our aunt had breakfast and dinner in her room, and 
the letters in question were sent down to me on a silver 
salver, for an ordinary tray did not meet with our 
relative’s approval. 

I nervously opened the first note. Her dinner was 
never hot enough, her hot bottle was never cold enough, 
and it badly needed a woollen cover, on account of the 
tenderness of her toes. Did we keep an estate carpenter 
to mend the chest-of-drawers? 

This last was one of the questions I ignored. Had I 
admitted that we did employ one, since post-war 
conditions had made it more economical to do so, 
I knew the poor man would have been hounded 
away from his ordinary work, and rushed up to mend 
imaginary cracks in our aunt’s bedroom-furniture. 

I pleaded guilty, indeed, to not having offered her a 
glass of sherry, on her arrival after a tiring journey, but 
she had been supplied with the non-alcoholic beverage 
which she had next asked for, three times a day ever 
since, and I felt that I had not been so remiss as she 
made out. 

It was then that the bomb fell. No more letters, no 
more messages through two of the staff, who were 
leaving shortly, and were now no doubt more than 
thankful that they happened to have been given notice. 

“Now I know that I am unwelcome here; I’ve proved 
it!” 
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My step-aunt was in a seething rage; everything else 
was forgotten in a torrential overflow of tempestuous 
epithets. 

I do not care to commit her language even to the cold 
medium of ink and paper; I leave it to the imagination 
of my reader, if such a problematical person may be said 
to exist. 

And now that I look back on it all, it seems such a 
storm in a tea-cup, every bit of it. 

Her only grievance at the moment was to do with 
the innocent pot of flowers, that was standing on her 
arrival beside the bed. I had picked them with my 
own hands, as I thought they were the loveliest of 
summer’s leavings, by the south wall of a chill November 
garden. 

And our Aunt Augusta said she had examined each 
vase in the rooms of other guests, and considered that 
hers were not up to the right standard. 

I replied gently that as she was the first arrival, her 
flowers might not be quite so fresh as other people’s, but 
that as they were chrysanthemums, I had expected them 
to last for days. 

The end of it all was that Aunt Augusta left us five 
nights before the scheduled time, and that the same 
dutiful—and most sincerely thankful—young nephew 
accompanied her to the door of her first-class railway 
carriage, and saw her safely off en route for Euston. 

An old and trusted family-servant was the only person 
who met with her approval. ‘I think he must be Irish, 
and I know he has been an officer in the Army” was her 
verdict, and in both of these particulars she was 
wrong. 
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He retaliated on her departure with a remark that 
‘them sort of ladies should keep their own companions, ” 
to fulfil their every fad and fancy presumably. Woe 
betide the unfortunate female, who attempted even to 
fathom the whimsicalities of our Aunt Augusta. 

And finally she has added injury to insult by taking 
away the one book in the house that I least wanted to 
lose. Written by a friend of mine in collaboration with 
her father, I can only hope that our Aunt Augusta will 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest its contents. I 
sincerely hope she will not discover it at the end of a 
long journey, forgotten in the corner of one of her large 
Saragossa trunks—those trunks which, only a week ago, 
gave us such trouble in their transit to the local railway 
station. 

N.B.—The book in question was The Motherhood of 
God, by John Carroll, D.D., that writer of poetry in 
prose and able exponent of Dante. I have since been 
fortunate enough to receive another copy as a Christmas 
present, through Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, and 
that is all it is fitting for me to say about it, at the close 
of an essay of this description. 


Mitz 


Our first introduction took place on the platform of a 
country station, when with a thrill of excitement we 
raised the lid of a formidable-looking brown wicker 
basket, labelled ‘Live Stock. With Care.” 

Mitz’s appearance alone made him well worth all the 
care that a conscientious railway company had taken 
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of him. He was mainly black, with the long hair of the 
pure-bred Persian. The contrasting whiteness of his 
four pads was repeated again in his face, his immaculate 
shirt-front, and his handsome whiskers. He looked at 
us sweetly, began at once to purr like a steam-roller, 
and swung his tail for sheer pleasure, instead of wagging 
it, ike any commonplace cur of the canine race. Thus, 
in character as in outward appearance, he was a very 
aristocrat of the felines, and Van Vechten’s rather than 
Thomas Gray’s epithet describes him to perfection. 
For he was neither demure nor of the tabby kind; rather 
was he a tiger in the house. 

He had, too, many an aristocratic habit. When he 
wished to go for a walk, for instance, he made no dis- 
turbing miow, but mutely lifted an appealing paw as 
high as the handle of our front door. Simultaneously, 
the purring began—this time more softly modulated, 
and reminding one of the distant whirr of the night-jar’s 
wings on a silent summer evening. 

Long afterwards, his welcome visit came to an end, 
and his much-loved mistress arrived to take him back 
to the London life, which his new friends hoped that he 
would have ceased to long for. They could not for 
one moment think that he had ceased to love his mistress. 
But in the country, he had at least grown fat and well- 
liking, and it was with interest that they now heard 
the history of his life from kittenhood until the day 
that he became their honoured guest. 

Mitz, when he began life, was a thin and frail little 
kitten. He wandered into a Hampshire garden, and 
there, like the proverbial tabby, he fell upon his feet. 
It is true that the cook decided that she did not want 
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a companion in the kitchen, but a kindly caller was 
fascinated by him, and carried him away in a hat-box 
when she left. 

Mitz repaid her with perfect adoration. (For the 
caller in question became the mistress, who only sent 
him to us when she had to go abroad.) 

His life henceforward was a most enviable one. 
He laid upon himself the task of waking his rescuer 
every morning, with a gentle touch from the velvet 
pad, that felt as if it was clawless. If her door did 
happen to be closed, he was quite disconsolate. 

And that reminded his mistress that his nerves were 
never of the strongest. When he was living at one 
point of his career upon the English coast, he became 
restless and unhappy whenever the wild winds blew 
off the wintry sea. It was thought that he must once 
have been a ship’s cat, who had been wrecked somewhere 
before he drifted into the peaceful Hampshire garden. 
He seemed to have all the symptoms of a bad sailor, 
and would even hide under a bed, until the calmer 
weather at last returned. 

And then, in spite of Shakespeare’s indifference to 
the names of lovely things, I asked how Mitz had come 
by his. His mistress thought for a moment, and then 
admitted that the name was German. Although it is 
often used as a girl’s pet-name, it means nothing more 
than pussy, and stories in a child’s first reading-book, 
usually contain a boy called Fritz, with Mitz, his friendly 
cat, and Spitz his faithful dog. 

This particular Mitz happened to be as British as 
one of Landseer’s lions in Trafalgar Square, and no 
doubt that is the reason that he never objected to his 
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mame being changed to a foreign one from English 
Oliver, which happened during his stay in Hampshire. 
He would certainly dislike the suggestion made the 
other day that Mitz was a euphonious contraction of 
mittens, thus placing him on a level with the she-cat 
in Cranford. (And this in his presence was surely 
even more annoying than being referred to as ‘‘she”’ 
behind his back.) For is he not a purring example of 
the Frenchman’s epigram: “Dieu a fait le chat pour 
donner a l’homme le plaisir de carresser le tigre’’? 


The Competitioner 


Every kind of competition comes as grist to her mill. 
It is true, she hates depending on good luck, though 
on occasion I have known her enter for a prize for 
“spotting” the winner of the Oaks, or deciding which 
Sporting and Dramatic figure wore the smartest tennis-kit. 

But the element of chance does not really intrigue 
her. Like even the most confirmed bridge-player, she 
has to admit of its existence, but skill is her chief aim, 
when entering for any competition. It is true that 
once in a raffle, luck brought her a magnificent Jaeger 
scarf; it also assisted her in guessing the weight of 
home-made cakes; but skill is her standby on the whole. 

Indeed, she rarely enters for contests where chance 
is the only factor; she has far more of a weakness for 
turning out a “bullet” for John Bull, or a limerick 
for Answers. And her occasional successes amply 
repay her for constant postage and paper. 
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One thing my aunt does resent, and that is the 
competition entailing an entrance-fee. After all, when 
a coupon is stipulated, the periodical has had to be bought 
and paid for, or if none is needed, one must at least 
have studied the paper at the nearest public library, 
and in such a novel examination-paper as her “‘Steven- 
son” contest, the greater part of the library had to 
be consulted too. The entrance-fee therefore is an 
injury, if not an insult. 

It is, by the way, one of this competitioner’s lifelong 
regrets that ‘“‘Stevenson”’ (her most literary and praise- 
worthy attempt) only earned her an honourable mention. 
She complains that only two out of the first six competi- 
tors received the prize of Stevenson’s complete works. 
She was herself as high as sixth, yet was but highly 
commended. Still, she could hardly hope to compete 
with the winners—retired Anglo-Indians, who had 
studied the novelist for one hardly likes to think how 
long—she who, till she heard of the contest, had only 
read Treasure Island and Saint Ives. 

Acrostics are another weakness of my aunt’s. She 
even keeps a collection of them, and encloses stamped 
addressed envelopes for their return, so that her fledge- 
lings shall come back to their nest. The prize offered 
is usually the choice of one book from a certain publisher’s 
list. If ever she wins one, my aunt is such an enthusiast 
that she means to ask as her booty for The Acrostic 
Solver’s Hand-book! And armed with this, she should 
indeed win many another contest. 

It is said that hope springs eternal in the human breast. 
It certainly bathes this competitioner in its crystal 
waters. And though she is loth to admit it, even her 
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successes have been to a certain extent a matter of good 
luck. Lotteries, raffles, and betting competitions 
provide plenty of opportunity for chance to have 
its way, while “brain-rackers’ usually ensure the 
average of other competitors being so high that most 
of us, even my imaginary aunt, do not get so much as 
a look in. 


On Writing Essays 


A FRIEND occasionally turns to me and says something 
like this: “Well, you ought to be quite happy. You 
can sit down and write essays to your heart’s content, 
whenever you want to forget life’s troubles—if indeed 
you have got any, which I very much doubt.” 

But the fact is, that it is not so simple as all that. 
Some of us write easily; others do not. Happiness or 
depression make very little difference. Oscar Wilde, in 
his most sorrowful moments, could write De Profundis 
and A Ballad of Reading Gaol; we, less gifted mortals, 
even when we are quite happy, feel the burning longing 
to do creative work, with at the same time a capacity for 
such very slight achievement. 

We can, most of us, talk—talk, I mean, when even a 
slightly sympathetic person comes along—the sort of 
person who cheers us by saying we can write essays, or 
anything else that we ardently desire to do. Similarly, 
we can spend the morning letter-writing, if a dear friend 
happens to have gone abroad. I may even say that I 
have penetrated a little further into things literary. It 
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sounds a most pernicious habit, but I can appeal quite 
successfully to my friends for an object of national 
importance, provided I have known it, and loved it, and 
supported it myself long enough to know something 
about its smallest details. In these circumstances, I 
have the pen of a ready writer. 

Sometimes, too, my desire is that of the patriarch Job, 
“Oh, that mine adversary had written a book!” 
Thoughts would then come easily, and be as easily 
transmitted into written words. In both forceful and 
aesthetic language, I would consign my enemy to the 
deep abyss. Without both book and enemy I should 
be powerless. It surely would not seem worth while 
unless he also wrote. I suppose the truth is that good 
art requires a certain amount of emotion, and that there 
is not sufficient of it at hand when we ordinary people sit 
down in cold blood to write an essay. We are then 
writing for that very nebulous person—the general 
reader, who is interested. The very most we usually 
get is the reader, who can deftly skip. 

We long to be Hilaire Belloc and turn out novels, and 
essays, and poems, by the dozen or the score. If we are 
painters, we long to possess the comet’s hair brushes that 
Kipling refers to, instead of the miserable things which 
the more ordinary camel provides for our use. If we are 
musicians, we long at least to create one immortal fugue, 
one Pathetic Sonata. The end exceeds our grasp, and 
the work of art seems never to materialise. 

Personally, I never so much as approach that end. 
Like Flaubert, I constantly struggle to find le mot juste 
(and even that is only a means to the end), but, unlike 
him, I seldom succeed in getting it. 
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I should like to know if experts in the applied arts have 
similar troubles. I cannot tell. I know great artist- 
craftsmen but by name. And yet I should imagine the 
difficulty is not quite so great. When once one has 
chosen a group of colours or of lines, it must at least be 
simpler to combine them, than to woo the bright, 
elusive, airy thoughts, and harness them in words to ink 
and paper. 

Yet even a hard process can be quite interesting. I 
well remember the days when I thought of a subject on 
and off all day, and still at evening I could write down 
only a very paltry word ortwo. If ever I did find a good 
phrase, I would seize a pencil and note it down on the 
very instant, ere it fled. 

It was chiefly the garden that eaeaieed one to go on. 
The ever-changing birds and trees and flowers gave one 
plenty of material—they never ran short like one’s 
muddled, fleeting, desultory ideas. One had but to 
look around the garden, and then describe the work of 
Someone Else. (And surely I may write the words 
with capitals if I want to—in these days of such vaunted 
toleration, as well as interest in religion, that apparently 
you have but to be a man of letters, to be asked to air 
your inmost convictions in the daily press?) 

Yes, the garden waits there for all who like to look— 
as unconcerned by the perseverance of the plodder as by 
the strokes of genius of the poet and the seer. 

Perhaps it is spring-time and the stolid young bull- 
finch is seeking the same little wife that he woes and 
wins from year to year. His breast is “‘pink’’ as the 
human huntsman’s coat, when the later days of autumn 
are drawing in—a real poinsettia-colour, in fact. 
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In summer there are ivy-blooms athrong with bees. 
Later on, but all too soon, the lawn reflects the shadow 
of a mighty flight of starlings, preparing to go south 
again. And in the depths of winter, we are left with 
the great protecting trees, that never fly away. Rooted 
in earth yet growing towards the skies, they seem to tell 
us to unite our human souls to God. 

But I have wandered from my thesis—that the springs 
of inspiration nearly always fail. And yet I do not 
know. Perhaps after all it is as well to close this little 
essay, before it begins itself to plead and prove the 
contrary. 


Verba Non Acta 


“Worpbs, words, words,” said the hero of a tragedy, 
in contempt. 

Fortunately, we have not all got a Polonius at our 
elbow, and if we would seek to transform life into a 
joyous comedy, words can be a most delightful play- 
thing. 

I have been collecting them for many years now— 
since the days when I spent one entrancing school- 
holiday near an English woodland, with the promising 
name of Savernake. Outside there was plenty of 
“savarn,’”’ said to be a sweet-smelling Cornish fern, 
though how it strayed into Wiltshire, I never could 
find out. Indoors I learned from old Fuller that it 
was “‘a fern which growes in this forest, which the Vicar 
tells me he hath seen and smelt; it is like other fern 
but not so bigge.”” Next, a more modern authority 
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insisted that, like the name ‘‘Severn,”’ the word meant 
a sort of sand or gravel which is native to the place. 
Yet a third, a verderer this time, assured me that 
“Skavernak” was Cornish for a hare—but why this 
second link with Cornwall again I did not discover. 
Most people did agree, however, that “ 
corruption of acre. 

And if you also happen to be interested in foreign 
words, a good English dictionary will often help you 
as much as the little foreign ones that many buy when 
they are at school, and keep beside them ever after. 
For instance, my Chambers’ is so exhaustive that 
it includes the word “‘roture”’ and says it is derived from 
the Low Latin “ruptura,’’ meaning “broken up by the 
plough.” From this it is simple enough to gather 
why the farm-labourer in France is known as “‘roturier”’ 
to this day, but I observe that one of the cheaper 
French dictionaries does not supply the information. 
I have chosen these few details, out of a very large 
number, to show the time that even one word-hunt 
will take and into what delightful labyrinths it will 
lead you. Anyone interested in lovely Savernake 
could write volumes on its name alone. 

There is no necessity to read the learned books, 
although naturally that will make the subject still 
more interesting. A good English dictionary, like 
Chambers’ or Nuttall’s, will keep most people happy. 
Would it not indeed be the one book to be armed 
with, were one preparing to be marooned upon a desert 
island? 

Few people realise the delight that is bound up in a 
collection of words. Personally, I do not care about 


”» 


ake” was a 
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much writing: I would rather look my word out, and 
commit it once and for all to memory. If its meaning 
has eluded me, when we next meet, say, between the 
covers of an exciting novel, the book has to be put down 
and the word retraced to its hiding-place in the dictionary 
at my side. Of course, meaning includes derivation, 
and all sorts of other interesting associations, and it is 
perfectly extraordinary what sport the very simplest 
words will often yield. Scamp, salad, belfry, catch- 
pole, puce, are but a few among hundreds, and I shall 
never forget the thrill of discovering that a cordwainer 
was originally one who worked in the goat-skin leather, 
which came from Cordova, out in Spain. Similarly, 
a marquee was apparently the pavilion in which a 
marquis lodged, and having, I fear, a decided prejudice 
against that title of foreign importation (even as 
“marquess,”’ its more English guise) I retreated for 
ever afterwards into my more English “tent.”’ 

That may be mere personal bias, but it certainly adds 
to the joy of the game. Without that it might run 
the risk of being divorced from real life. Life and words, 
like life and letters, should go hand in hand. I am at 
the moment seeking to find out why East Anglians 
call the snail a “hodmandod,” and he certainly is not 
cut off from everyday life. I see him at my pansies 
every morning. 

Sometimes a slight knowledge of derivations will 
lead on to a tactless remark. I once remember saying 
that I wished the name Giles did not suggest hilarity 
in its meaning of “young goat,” especially as Saint- 
Gilles is about the loveliest bit of romanesque work in 
all Provence. My friend at once replied that she had 
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called her eldest son Giles. And I have since heard 
that it is bidding fair to become popular enough to 
oust the Michaels and the Peters. 

But as one’s family of words grows larger, it is not so 
very easy to remember the fascinating history of each. 
Then the time comes to inflict an essay three times as 
long as this upon the gentle (or shall I say infuriated) 
reader. Writing, still more than reading, is the way 
to impress knowledge upon an unretentive memory, 
and I, for one, shall never now forget the dreadful way 
I dug about the roots of Giles. 

But if words are interesting as single spies, are they 
not positively exquisite in battalions—when they are 
strung together, and blended like lovely stones about 
some many-jewelled necklet? 

And ostensibly to soothe the by this time furious 
reader, but in reality for the joy of writing it down, 
I will end with a quotation. 

Apart from their subject altogether, these lines are 
surely for sheer beauty of word-sounds, amongst the 
very loveliest in the whole of English literature. 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness! 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage trees, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 

With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 

Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For Summer has o’er-brimmed their clammy cells. 
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On Chinese Fare 


THERE is little, as regards cuisine, to be chosen between 
the Chinese restaurants of London, although the one at 
Piccadilly Circus happens to be the pleasantest, and 
under the shadow of the Monico, overlooks picturesque 
flower-sellers, watering their nosegays in the fountain 
close by. Or rather it did do so. For as these words 
are being written extensive improvements (?) are in 
progress, and already flower-girls are moving their 
umbrellas to another pitch. If Gilbert’s Eros ever does 
return, it will be to a fountain all bereft of flowers. 

Within the restaurant, mountain-landscapes on the 
walls make one think that Fuji-yama has crept in by 
mistake, though this detracts but little from the beauty of 
the whole. A Della Robbia-like moulding also meanders 
charmingly around the walls. 

Table d’héte dishes succeed one another in bewildering 
variety, each carefully described in both languages for 
the help of the uninitiated guest. Itis, by the way, well to 
avoid @ la carte items, as even one chop-suey will more 
than satisfy the average appetite! 

Fried “‘crispy’’ noodles, Chinese sausage, ‘‘ preserved 
eggs,” and the ubiquitous rice form the Chinaman’s mid- 
day meal, and he rounds it off with China tea in a handle- 
less china cup. And this takes me back to the days 
when we were very young, and a conscientious governess 
tried to teach us of Hyson and Gunpowder, with the 
dire results I shall mention in a later essay. But the 
only teas served at this particular restaurant are the 
“dragongreen” and the “narcissus” brands, and they 
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are taken without milk or sugar. These names suggest 
the once familiar game of Mah-Jongg, and, like it, their 
fragrance is distinctly an acquired taste. 

Last on the menu comes the unpriced Chinese dishes, 
for which a modest deposit and half-a-day’s notice are 
required. Small wonder either, when one reads the list 
of water-chestnuts, olive-seaweed, shark’s fin, and whole 
ducks cooked in soup. Even the proverbial bird’s nest, 
accompanied by water-lily nut, is not forgotten, and a 
small quantity of select chylees and ginger make a fit 
conclusion to a banquet worthy of a mandarin of the 
most epicurean order. 


The Holiday of My Dreams 


My holiday in lovely Florence is at last a dream come 
true. Otherwise, this essay could hardly have been 
written, for I am greviously lacking in imagination, and 
in spite of books, and maps, and Medici prints, I can 
visualise little that I have not actually seen. By way of 
compensation, the gods have given me some slight sense 
of association, and after my travels I am constantly being 
reminded of them by what I see at home—from the 
mediaeval Donatello reproduction in a certain university 
museum, down to the excellent and most modern 
Florence cakes, on sale too, in Rupert Street, Soho. 
My visit was but a few days’ episode on the road to 
Rome, and as I had previously learnt something of the 
more obvious Florentine beauties, I determined to take 
note of the little human and often very humorous 
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incidents, that go on in a typical Italian city. And after 
all, can the very wisest of us say whether the Saint George 
at Or San Michele (Saint Michael’s-in-the-Fields) is 
really greater than the simple flowers that a Madonna- 
like peasant woman lays daily at the foot of her favourite 
Fra Angelico? 

My primitive hotel had once been a stately palace, and 
was entered through a lovely flower-shop, unhappily 
disfigured by advertisements for the ubiquitous Dunlop 
tennis-ball. Scraps of priceless marble kept shop- 
keepers’ paper and string from flying right away. 

Within, the only bed available was in a large bath- 
room, where the scantiness of my baggage made me look 
rather guiltily at the notice requiring all guests, who 
brought none, to pay their accounts sevalmente. The 
proprietress, however, soon became quite friendly, and 
then even mirthful over her own joke, based on the con- 
sideration that bagno in Italian means both a bathroom 
and a gaol. 

Then out I went past Giotto’s lily-tower, that wonder 
of white against a sky that was as blue as veronicas are in 
spring. I gazed up at an exquisite lunette by Ghirlandajo 
unnoticed by my Baedeker, and indeed most effectually 
hidden away, under the curve of the north-east apse of 
the cathedral. Though so well sheltered from winter 
weather that it was still in perfect preservation, it was 
now being freely kissed by the fair winds of heaven, 
being freely bathed by the fair Florentine sunlight. A 
dove flew by, grey-blue against the richer azure of the 
Virgin’s frescoed robe. 

Then suddenly I was brought back to earth by"a 
beggar-woman, who was asking for a share of the single 
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pain-d épice that I had slipped into its transparent 
paper bag for my own light picnic tea. In spite of 
Fascist claims to the contrary, one doubts if an auto- 
cratic premier has even begun to achieve what Charles 
Lamb would have lamented as “the decay of beggars in 
the metropolis.” The best plan, therefore, was to make 
my peace with the good woman, before hurrying away to 
San Marco, to think on Savanorola’s ardours and 
endurances. 

I have acted as an interpreter to friends, I have 
attended musical festivals in foreign towns, but my 
little glimpse of lovely Florence is the nearest approach 
I have known to an ideal holiday. And its chief charm 
lay in its total lack of any previous planning. 


My First Impression of a Foreign 
Land 


WE first saw Czecko-Slovakia through rosy-coloured 
spectacles, soon after we had left our childhood behind, 
and had just enough pocket-money to fling aside 
French conversation and Latin grammar, and to spend 
abroad one radiant fortnight of the holidays. 

We sped up the Elbe in the usual Miteuropa luncheon- 
car, and in conversation with a Turkish commercial- 
traveller, whose German very much resembled our own. 
A glimpse of Schloss Karlstein reminded us that even 
a patriotic republic had not succeeded in changing the 
name it bore, when the Emperor Wenzel IV (good 
King Wenceslas of carol-fame, though he was certainly 
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not a king, and could hardly be called good) listened 
clandestinely to his wife’s confessions to Saint John 
Nepomuc. That gem of a castle still contains less 
living-rooms than gorgeous chapels, less furniture than 
jewelled crucifixes, and youthfully we wondered that 
its owners could have done their ghastly crimes there. 

On our arrival at Prague, we found most of its in- 
habitants in the rushing, mighty river Moldau, basking 
in sub-tropical sunshine, but not after the tamer manner 
of the Englishman at the seaside. Some were playing 
the abstruse game of chess upon floating boards; 
others munched sausage-rolls in the water, in lieu of 
their usual heavier, more Continental mid-day meal; 
others showed themselves adept at diving from il- 
balanced Rob Roy canoes. All in such tremendous 
heat had adopted bathing-kit, as their ordinary summer 
clothing. 

Then, as we crossed his famous bridge, we met— 
not the shade of Saint John Nepomuc—but a Premon- 
stratensian in the flesh. We were quite excited at 
being able to recognize him from pictures in a lesson- 
book at home. There was, too, something almost 
sinister about any monk to two most orthodox young 
Protestants, who had been taught that Roman Catholics 
worship pictures, and had not yet taught themselves 
to worship Leonardo in the Louvre. Yet this lay- 
brother actually showed us his monastic library, and 
was, if anything, rather too insistent upon our paying 
a visit to the skeletons in the Wallenstein crypt. For- 
tunately, he spoke French in preference to the intricate 
but more popular Czeck, and we were able to explain 
that our time was somewhat limited. In reality, 
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we never relish crypts, or very high towers, or treasuries 
where jewelled reliquaries are on view—especially after 
seeing such a library as the Premonstratensians possess. 

And we ended our first day in Prague at the Paris- 
Passage Hotel—apparently the only one in this large 
commercial city, and filled already with delegates 
to an esperantist conference. Here, as at all the 
restaurants, deliciously refreshing water. was handed 
round at every meal to sip alternately with your coffee, 
liqueur, or lemonade, as the case might happen to be. 
This fashion, however, for things Czeck was combined 
with a slinking liking for things Parisian, in the shape of 
hot and cold water in every room, and electric light, 
which unfortunately went out, whenever you least 
expected it. 

Thinking secretly that would-be modernness is apt 
in Eastern Europe to go hand in hand with singular 
inefficiency, I asked the manager about it next day. 
“Ah,” he replied, “‘that indeed is our great difficulty. 
Messieurs les voyageurs, who dance, like to have a little 
surprise whenever the jazz-band stops, and the light 
goes out. Unfortunately, it sometimes affects the 
lighting of the whole hotel also, and last night it never 
recovered itself.”’ 

We, at any rate, had long since recovered ourselves, 
after a splendidly long night’s rest, and a visit to the 
Hradshin in the only cool hours of the whole day. 
The failure of the electricity had at least saved our 
eyes and tempers from struggling with that baffling 
work, ‘“Czeck Self-taught,’ after a pretty lengthy 
railway-journey from Dresden to “Praha.” 
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My First Holiday in France 


WHEN many years have rolled by, and one’s first 
memories of a foreign land are sinking ever further 
into the deep abyss of time, it is a little hard to decide 
which impressions came first. 

Was it the sight of the job-gardener, who daily goes 
the round of the Parisian hotels, to take off the dead 
leaves of glorious tiger-lilies or of fading aspidistras, 
as the case may be? Was it the tribe of lonely cocks and 
hens, roaming sensibly in the park at Versailles, where 
Marie Antoinette had merely played at being shep- 
herdess? Was it rather the library where a kindly 
concierge insisted on showing us a Sallust, printed in 
Birmingham in 1773, by one Baskerville, whom we had 
never heard of? (Naturally he never expected us 
foreigners to take any interest in those superb volumes, 
stamped with the arms of Port Royal or the Abbey of 
Saint Victor.) Or was it nothing more than the sight 
of one of those little oblong cubes of sugar, made of 
the beet, which in those days we had not begun to 
grow over here in England—those cubes that melted 
so deliciously in one’s early morning cup of chocolate? 

No, it was my first journey on the Paris underground 
railway. 

The most enthusiastic lover of things French will 
admit that the London Metropolitan, or even the tube, 
is superior in every way to the Paris Underground. 
Our lifts are more numerous; we are seldom driven 
to climbing the stairs, because an elevator is no longer 
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in working order; we have an abundance of moving 
stairways. 

In Paris, things are very different. The stations are 
seldom clean, and one sympathises with the unfortunate 
employés who are doomed to work in them—those 
coloured colonials, mingled here and there with a jaded- 
looking Frenchwoman. 

Inside the trains, even the seating is limited. There 
is an average of ten seats to a compartment filled with a 
hundred passengers, and the only sign of consideration 
is a notice stating that the places at one end are quite 
rightly reserved for les mutilés de la guerre. 

My first experience of the Paris métropolitain remains 
fixed in my mind for none of these disadvantages. 
What I do remember far more vividly is the excitement 
of being whirled off from the Gare du Nord to our 
hotel in a quiet faubourg, and of giving myself up to 
the lure of the succession of railway-stations that we 
passed by en route. In the light of common day, they 
were of course nothing more than the names of the 
streets above ground conveniently clipped. To the 
eyes of a youthful traveller, they were emblems of 
rarest beauty. 

Some, naturally, were unfamiliar enough. Barbés- 
Rochechouat took one some time even to commit to 
memory. Sévres-Babylone reminded one of the most 
delicate of chinas; Kéaumur-Sebastopol seemed to 
combine a kind of thermometer with some mysterious 
siege in the Crimea; the Chatelet suggested a fall 
queen’s prison. 

The Porte des Lilas sounded lovelier far, and as ah 
Mont Parnasse, it led one to the very hill of the muses, 
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there to rest content, till a shrilling French whistle 
reminded us that less time than at home was allotted 
to us to spring out of the train, from thence to continue 
our journey to our destination. 


On French Children and Chantilly 


It was but a few months since the end of a disastrous 
war, and most English people were spending a somewhat 
melancholy holiday in their own land. 

Though I have seldom chosen to take mine either on 
the sea or beside it, in the early summer of 191g I did 
both. And so it came about that the white foam 
scudded away from our ship as it ploughed its way 
through the deep, and the sea-horses raised their froth- 
ing manes, till the pier of St. Malo hove slowly into sight, 
and even a land-lover had perforce to admit that the 
sea has an attraction all its own. 

A French six-year-old, however, soon became a rival 
attraction to two, at any rate, of the foreign travellers 
on board. Dressed simply en matelot, what a picture he 
and his older companion made, as they sat fishing for 
mackerel at the end of an old breakwater, almost sur- 
rounded by the tame young gulls, that floated lazily on 
the water, and the fleet of russet-sailed fishing-boats, that 
seemed to turn idly in whatever direction wind and tide 
happened to take them. 

For some reason or other, that little French boy 
completely adopted us. He very soon left his bare- 
footed companion, and, tiny lad though he was, insisted 
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on showing us the sights of St. Malo. His sailor-suit 
was of the blue that we would call royal, and no self- 
respecting English child would have deigned to appear 
in it, even as a clown at a fancy-dress party. A bright 
scarlet bow stood out conspicuously at the neck. A 
still more bizarre pom-pom of the same colour, on the 
very apex of his head, completed a curiously picturesque 
little fellow. 

Yet it was the child that one really looked at, not his 
clothes; and as the days went by and the sea, as it 
always does, seemed to get monotonous and lacking in 
variety, one began to love the little fellow all the more. 
I cannot recall what the sailor-boy told us, except that 
everything he said was natural and altogether charming, 
but I think he was most pleased of all, when we invited 
his whole family to déjewner at a genuine Breton auberge, 
where they serve the food al fresco in the street. And 
there was exuberant delight when the one and only pair 
of nutcrackers was handed to us as the most affluent- 
looking of the party, and we proceeded to crack all his 
nuts for him, while our other guests still lingered over 
a plate of such luscious peaches, as a more modern hotel 
can very seldom provide. 

But I must pass on reluctantly from Breton sailor- 
boys to a lovely bobbed-headed child, whose hair was 
cropped en page long before we English had so much as 
heard of bobbing. The little girl I mean sat solemnly 
beside her mother in the restaurant of a Provengale 
railway-station, submitted quietly to an enormous 
napkin being tucked into her neck, and drank a large 
tumbler of vin ordinaire, though she could not have 
been a day more than seven. Of course, she was 
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arrayed in immaculate white muslin, with so many 
superfluous frills and furbelows, that one felt the volu- 
minous napkin was a most necessary item. The wine 
certainly was not, and one could not help contrasting the 
ideas of an ordinary Avlésienne parent with those of the 
mamma in our own country, who is constantly being 
educated in mother-craft, child-study, and the like. 

At the gate of the beech-woods at Chantilly, I met yet 
another type of French child—the veriest ragamuffin 
of the streets, yet walking in at the gate of the castle 
avenue, in a pink check frock and a scarf, that looked 
suspiciously silky on the shoulders of a little one as poor 
as she was. Yet the child herself was singularly attrac- 
tive; she might have sat for the figure in Greuze’s Village 
Marriage Contract. She carried a bundle nearly as 
large as herself, which was either a baby or the washing. 
Her mother walked beside her, rather too obviously 
inciting her to beg from the English passer-by. I drew 
a sou out of my purse, hesitated, remembered that at the 
moment it was worth less than a farthing, and as I had 
no other change, walked briskly away. 

But the brightness of that child’s eyes had caught up 
the gleam of shining metal, and she had soon caught 
me up, too, at least fifty yards further down the avenue. 
For these hard-working beggar-children will never miss 
a chance. 

Talking of Chantilly reminds me of its undying charm. 
Does it not raise thoughts of nectarines served a la 
Chantilly, of nectarines that an eighteenth century 
court made famous, of nectarines that even an expert 
gardener like William Bentham would have envied, when 
he grew them upon his walls in Gower Street? For 
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Chantilly was the Bath of many a French monarch who 
had gout as well as gout! And yet I had constantly 
avoided it upon my travels, for its medicinal springs are 
no longer interesting, and I had always feared that, 
willy-nilly, a well-meaning relative might take me to 
its racecourse, and, that then I should have in reserve 
my first visit to the chateau, which would go far to 
lighten the burden of the tedious hours. 

And this brings me to. the child of aristocratic parents, 
that I met in the great Prince Condé’s Salle des Actions 
Militaires. We had left the lovelier hall where in 
contrast Chapu’s Joan of Arc sits listening to her voices, 
in her simple peasant dress. Suddenly we caught sight 
of an auburn-haired five-year-old. calmly taking his 
mid-day nap, full-length upon a couch of priceless 
tapestry. Aubusson-work meant nothing to him, and 
he dreamed, no doubt of toy-soldiers, and marbles, and 
of fishing in the neighbouring pond for minnows. And 
at the moment his fawn jersey, with its trimming of 
rabbits’ wool, had made him so warm that he could stay 
awake no longer. His mother, grande dame though she 
seemed to be, was quite oblivious to the conventions, 
and took no thought of the gardien, who would soon be 
on his rounds again. And as for the little boy, rich or 
poor, are not children very much the same all the world 
over? 

This one, indeed, suggested two very different types 
simultaneously to my mind. Was he a younger brother 
of Vermeer’s milk-girl, who looks out of her frame from 
the walls of the Mauritshuis at the Hague? Her locks 
would surely be auburn, if she raised her milk-white 
coif. Or was the sleeping boy twin-soul to the little 
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English one who when his mother visited a lady friend 
found how-do-you-do’s so tedious, that he said politely 
to his hostess: ‘And Mrs. , | hope your peacocks 
keep quite well.” 

And as later I saw the little French boy bid farewell 
to a pair of Chantilly peacocks, I pondered that their 
only raison d’étre is to fascinate the child. Any grown- 
up beauty-lover will feel they look too exotic in English 
gardens, and as for the practical gardener, he knows 
but too well that thriving flowers and happy peacocks 
are mutually incompatible. 


The Wild Flowers of Touraine 


It is quite impossible to bridge over the river of one’s 
thoughts on wild flowers with the limited span of a 
short essay, and so I have ruthlessly cut down many a 
fragrant blossom, and write only of those which love 
one corner of the land of France. And of these, I will 
confine myself to the blue ones. 

I once saw a blue border in an English garden. It is 
true it had slender lupins and tall delphiniums, with 
gay mnemophila low-growing at their roots. But 
unfortunately its owner had admitted blue varieties of 
flowers, that should never have been blue at all—a 
blue rose, for instance, which looked as exotic among 
ordinary roses as a ‘“‘Kerry blue” among a crowd of 
ordinary self-respecting fox-terriers. 

No, the wild flowers I looked at in this “land of little 
towers” were the colour that Nature herself had painted 
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them, and strangely enough those of that rare plant- 
colour blue really did seem to predominate. Of course, 
one must allow for a variety of shades, from the blue- 
grey of the wild mint to the purple-headed thistle, which 
might have won the palm from many a Scottish rival. 

And strangely enough, I was first drawn to look at 
Touraine wild flowers by the rich indigo in an old French 
tapestry, woven at the time when Mary, Queen of 
Scots honeymooned so happily at Chenonceaux. 

“Ah,” I said to myself, “what if the living blooms of 
France are rarer, fairer, still.’ 

I looked out across the moated river—for here the 
Loire has cast his girdling waters right around the 
chateau. . 

The trumpet-flowers of a sub-tropical tecoma laughed 
over at me from the single Gothic turret that stands 
beside the bridge. Its golden splendour was allowed to 
flourish here, though but seldom in the gardens of French 
churches, which seem only to be thought respectable 
when decked with glassy waxen wreaths. The tecoma 
indeed is so common at Chenonceaux, that no one, 
except the botanist, troubles to call it by its Latin name 
—or indeed by its French one, if it has one. 

There was still less chance of a fellow-tourist leading 
me to the haunts of the wilder flowers that hide so 
medestly away. 

But after all if you are a pioneer, and not a mere 
collector of other people’s findings, you soon discover 
that the only things worth the getting are those you 
come on all alone. And what a wealth of blue wild 
flowers, indeed, I came upon on one short expedition. 
There was vetch as blue as the wing of a kingfisher, 
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that happened to come flashing by, along the river bank; 
there was a salvia-like flower that I could not name, 
and that I had only met with in the gardens at home; 
there was the corn-flower, so dear to the Prussians and so 
much more lovely than the shade that used to be known 
as Prussian blue. The chicory smiling out of the 
emerald grass was finer than any I had seen along the 
Wiltshire Downs, and there was also a mysterious- 
looking flower like a gigantic ground-ivy. Flax, purple 
loosestrife, and willow-herb grew cheerfully beside a very 
mauve and prickly artichoke, which had strayed quite 
shamelessly out of some cottage-garden, and in the 
pride of beauty had avoided the useful if melancholy 
fate of being cooked for some one’s mid-day meal. 

It is certainly well to be no mere collector, especially 
if you are compelled to use the proletarian motor-coach. 
All wild flowers have a habit of withering, even if they 
have many drinks of water at the way-side inn, and the 
best way is to store them in one’s memory till the right 
book is at hand to “name that flower.” 

As for the gardens, are they not almost like wild ones 
in many-towered Touraine? Does it not grow like a 
native—that gnarled trunk of blue-grey wistaria, with 
hanging clusters, set in amid its glowing yellowing 
leaves? 

And what of the heliotrope, and the buddleia, and 
the wee grey furry ageratum? (This last always 
keeps a tender corner in my heart, for I once knew a 
boy who quaintly learned its name, when he was very 
little, and felt so proud to teach Nurse all about his 
growing toy.) All these enchanting blue things stray 
gently out of all cottage gardens, and they strike one 
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as being much akin to the real wild flowers of France. 
And talking of blue flowers reminds me of those fine 
old words set to such delicious music: 

Clear vault of heaven, serenely blue, 

How many flowers are shining through 

Thine azure depths, 

Beyond all count are they, 

Beyond all count are they-ey, 
with this difference, that the flowers themselves are the 
star-like blue things, looking up from their grassy 
carpet, that is here as green as any Irish one. 


A Theatre in Touraine 


Ir is not long since I visited the Thédtre Francais in one 
of Touraine’s most flourishing industrial towns. 

Actors, orchestra, and audience seemed to have no 
idea of punctuality. We were told that the occasion of 
a matinée naturally made the evening performance 
late; it was a Sunday evening, too, and the company 
was loth to relinquish a well-earned rest, so soon as the 
first house was over. The audience, at any rate, were 
quite used to these things and evidently agreed that the 
worst form of unpunctuality is to be too early. And 
thus for twenty-five minutes we, who had arrived at the 
moment announced for the curtain to go up, sat in 
solitude in the third row of the stalls. 

I must admit I was interested, for without belonging 
to that large section of people whose favourite word 
seems to be ‘‘atmosphere,’’ I always feel there is some- 
thing unusual, almost uncanny, about an empty theatre. 

G 
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To the programme-seller or the charwoman it may 
not be apparent, but to one solitary member of an 
audience it certainly is. In this case the strangeness 
was not even dispelled by the energy of a companion, 
who soon insisted that the theatre was an original 
example of eighteenth century architecture. And then 
he was so disappointed to find out in the foyer that it 
was modern that he could hardly be persuaded to sit on 
in boredom amid architecture that was bogus. 

At last, at about 8.55, things began to show some signs 
of stirring; one who must clearly have been a most 
unsophisticated member of the orchestra, succeeded in 
arriving before his time—or rather, before that of any of 
his companions—though he in desperation soon settled 
down to a peaceful cigarette, as he sat tuning up his’ 
cello. 

Our next excitement was the sight of the safety- 
curtain, covered from top to bottom with advertisements 
for perambulators and coal, pianos and coffee—-not pro- 
duced after the manner of the artistic posters in the 
London tubes, but in all the crudity of the old-fashioned 
“adverts.” 

It struck us that Touraine, at any rate, had not yet 
become Americanised; its advertisements were at much 
the same level as Ally Sloper’s illustrations; but we were 
now getting too restive to make any more reflections. 
We only wished that the safety-curtain would at length 
go up. 

And what of the play itself, when towards dawn on 
Monday morning, it was over at last? 

I must admit that I had never before listened with 
such pleasure to Messager’s Véronique. The cast at this 
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provincial theatre was naturally not up to the standard 
of the Moscow Art Thearte, or of the “Old Vic.” in 
London; it was nevertheless extremely good. The 
mere fact that both in singing and speech the words 
were perfectly audible to a foreigner is sufficient to show 
that the enunciation was perfect, though the donkey’s 
bray was also rather too audible before his appearance 
in the scéne champétre. This, however, seemed merely 
to add to the gaiety of a provincial audience, who 
laughed uproariously at every hee-haw. And when he 
did come on, he was the pleasantest of mole-coloured 
donkeys that anyone could imagine, with a firm broad 
back, that simply asked one to take a ride. The most 
ardent supporter of the rights of performing animals 
could not have muttered ascetically that that one was 
ill-treated. . 

As for the flower-shop scene it was the most charm- 
ingly produced of any, and staging and costumes seemed 
to be far in advance of the average theatre in England. 

As to unpunctuality, it was evidently the habit of 
the company not to begin at the scheduled time, and 
habits may be very useful things. In this case the 
audience was quite accustomed to it, and probably rather 
glad to prolong the entertainment into the early hours of 
Monday morning. As for the unwarned foreigner, he 
was able to improve the moments by writing this note 
of appreciative criticism of an otherwise most interesting 
and entertaining evening. 
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A Curious Cat’s Cradle 


WE were staying in Tours. We had returned from a 
visit to the cathedral, with its restful Psallette, where the 
pillars are sculptured clear and deep—no two of them 
alike—the subjects varying from bats to bars of plain- 
song upon each gem-like capital. 

In the courtyard of the hotel, a terrific hue and cry 
contrasted with the peace and quiet of the cathedral- 
cloister. 

Everyone was in a state of commotion, except a few 
idle tourists, who, like ourselves, were already quite 
warm enough, and otiosely contemplated the scene, 
while they basked in the summer sunshine. 

The courtyard itself looked much the same as it was 
when we last saw it, whilst enjoying our petit déjeuner, 
only an hour or two before. The buildings surrounding 
its four sides were white as any in Northern Africa, 
where the enterprising proprietor had at one time kept 
a hostelry. Several well-grown date-palms gave their 
welcome shade to yellow goldfish that drowsed among 
less yellow water-lilies, in a pool close by. About its 
margin, a hedge cut it off from one of those formal 
parterres that landscape-gardeners—especially French 
ones—seem to love. This was filled with begonias, 
hydrangeas, gloxinias of every colour of the rainbow. 

“Voyez, voyez la pauvre béte,’’ came in a sudden out- 
burst above the noise, and the manageress pointed up 
in the direction of the cloudless turquoise sky. And 
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then we realised it was no rava avis in the shape of 
glider or of aeroplane, that was rivetting everyone’s 
attention but our own. 

It was a cat up one of the palm-trees—a stranger, an 
English visitor-cat, the very image of an illustrious 
feline, Admiral Togo, who used, Zacchaeus-like, to 
climb our sycamore in an Essex garden, years ago. 

We at once became interested. Had the poor cat 
slept there all night long, and caught his death of cold, 
as Admiral Togo did at last? Or had he fled so high for 
the last few minutes only for fear of a large black 
retriever, that still stood snarling in the court below? 
Meanwhile the friendly waiter had at last extricated a 
large and long-haired tabby from the waving tufts at 
the very top of the palm. It had, as he explained, been 
by no means an easy task, for the claws were partly 
embedded in the soft pulpy bark, partly caught in the 
unexpectedly hard spikes, that became more frequent 
as he made the ascent. The cat, he said, had often 
wandered in from another hotel, some way off, and 
belonged to a mistress, who must have been a devoted 
one, we thought, to encumber herself upon her travels, 
with a cat of such curiously erratic tendencies. On the 
previous night, he had been seen to stray as usual into 
the courtyard, but naturally no one had expected him to 
make his bed upon the palm-tree. 

Fortunately, it was the first time he had created such 
a stir as this. He usually settled himself comfortably 
enough on the margin of the pool, to be lulled asleep by 
the lapping of the water, oblivious even to the chirps 
of wise little birds, who have their own winged way of 
mounting palm-trees, and can sleep upon them all night 
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long without the slightest danger of never getting down 
again. 

And what a ledge of safety still waited for a sadder 
and a wiser cat quietly to recline upon. For the 
remainder of our visit, he seemed to content himself, 
like a more fortunate Selima, with his own reflection in 
that pond of goldfish, and no doubt he soon forgot his 
grim nocturnal adventure. Certainly he did not long 
remain crestfallen. 

His conscious tail his joy declared; 
The fair round face, the snowy beard, 
The velvet of his paws, 
His coat, that with the tortoise vies, 
His ears of jet, and emerald eyes, 
He saw; and purred applause. 


On Early Education and French 
Cooking 


I AM one of the few living who can claim to have enjoyed 
(or shall I say suffered from?) an education similar to 
that of the ‘fifties, in the early years of the present 
century. 

History in our teacher’s eyes meant English history; 
that of France, and still more of any other land, was 
severely left alone. We steadily learned the names of 
the Anglo-Saxon kings from Egbert onwards, but I 
never remember getting beyond Queen Anne, or even 
hearing of constitutional history. 

The number of our books seems to have made up for 
their lack of accuracy or even charm. There was the 
one called Little Arthur, who made us ask if the author, 
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or the child it was written for, had any connection with 
the prince, who was murdered by his wicked uncle; 
there was Aunt Charlotte's Island Story—that lady’s 
name alone suggests that she was a Hanoverian herself; 
there was Mrs. Markham, who to us children seemed to 
produce questions entirely in order to snub her young 
hearers for not knowing the correct answers, till we felt 
quite sorry for George, and Richard, and Little Mary. 
Lastly, there was Dickens’ History of England with 
illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

I have always felt that it was a stroke of good luck 
that put this last historian, or rather story-teller, into 
our hands. We were too young to observe his subtle 
cynicism; we were merely old enough to enjoy the merry 
chapter on the merry monarch, with his merry court of 
merry ladies, and equally merry lords and gentlemen. 
(For anyone who is curious enough to look it out, will 
find there are at least ten “‘ merries’”’ in but twice as 
many lines in Chapter XXXV.) Monarchs made all 
the difference in the world to us; Stubbs’ constitutional 
history still lay unrevealed until some dimly distant 
future date. 

French is another subject that I look back on with a 
smile. We never seemed to learn the language, for the 
simple reason that our Swiss nursery-maid was naturally 
trying to perfect herself in English. Instead, an 
English governess told us “‘facts’’ about it, and very 
curious “facts” they seemed to be. 

Frenchmen seemed hardly human—to our conservative 
ideas, at any rate. (For there is no one more conser- 
vative than a young child, as anyone can prove, who 
tries to alter the minutest detail of his daily routine.) 
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Frenchmen, we learned, embraced each other publicly 
in the street, invariably drank eau sucrée, enjoyed eating 
frogs and snails. Now we had been brought up on a 
nursery-rhyme, that gave as a recipe sugar and spice 
for making little girls, frogs and snails and puppy-dogs’ 
tails for making little boys. Naturally, we thought over 
both concoctions and decided that they fitted in very 
well with a Frenchman’s diet. Later on in life, I did 
see grenouilles a la provencale on a Parisian menu. 
Though they cost several francs more than any other 
dish, I cheerfully ordered them, as I wanted at least to 
sample what long ago I had imagined to be the staple 
food of France. I admit that I also armed myself with 
a risotto milanatse, to soften their bitterness, should they 
prove too formidable. But I soon realised what a 
delicacy they are, though one has need to be gourmand as 
well as gourmet to enjoy such a substantial delicacy. 
Only the feet of the reptile are used, and they look like 
whitebait and taste like whiting. And why, indeed, 
should they be any more unpalatable than shrimp or 
whelk, or any other mollusc? 

To return to the schoolroom-days, scripture, if not so 
frequent a lesson as English history, came first, chron- 
ologically at any rate. Scripture was learnt on Monday 
mornings only, and it consisted of a chapter from Line- 
upon-Line or Peep-of-Day—more often from the first, 
unfortunately. For Peep-of-Day was a book of stories 
from the New Testament, and it had pretty daisies on 
the cover, and a frontispiece inside of some other 
children’s father coming home from work. But I 
shall never forget how terribly poor he looked in the 
curious, yellowish, old wood-cut. 
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Line-upon-Line was far more grim, and owing to the 
more frequent lessons from it, it leaves an even clearer 
mark upon my mind. Those stories of the Flood, and 
the Fiery Furnace, and Jephtha’s Daughter, and the 
Lions’ Den—they were constantly being read aloud to 
us young Protestants; we never heard of sweet Saint 
Elizabeth with her loaves of bread, Saint Nicholas with 
his golden balls, nor even of the Paduan Saint Antony, 
with the Christ-child in his arms upon a Bible. One 
would have thought his Bible at least might have 
appealed to our pastors and masters. Yet there must 
have been some fascination about the Old Testament 
heroes after all, for we quite enjoyed most of the details 
of their lives, while as for Near Home and Far Off, 
and The Child’s Guide to Knowledge, we found it hard to 
remember even their most salient points of interest. 

Near Home and Far Off were, as their typically 
Victorian sub-titles tell, the stories of Europe and Asia 
respectively. I am told the author of Near Home 
stated that the religion of Spain was Roman Catholic, and 
that the Spaniards ‘worship the Virgin Mary and a 
piece of bread.” Fortunately I can remember no such 
amazing remark, so perhaps when our edition was 
revised in 1889, it had been carefully expurgated. At 
least, I hope so. 

The Child's Guide was 

A Collection of 
Useful and Familiar Questions and Answers 
On Every-Day Subjects, 
Adapted for Young Persons, 


and arranged in the most simple and easy language, 
by a Lady. 


Such is, I see, its long-winded title, but I must admit 
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that I had never looked at it, till twenty years later I 
am sitting down to write this essay. I remember the book 
was written in the form of question and answer, after 
the pattern of the Church Cathechism. I remember being 
surprised to learn that Singho, Hyson, and Gunpowder 
were the chief green teas, when I quite expected to 
learn that they were a superior firm of grocers. There- 
upon I imagined that they would look as green as lime 
juice, when poured out. I remember my little brother’s 
more sensible suggestion that Gunpowder was so called 
because it was strong enough to blow your head off. 
Little else but the look of the neat little red volume 
remains fixed in my mind. It was a revelation to meet 
it once again in the year 1926, and to observe the curious 
effect that the anonymous “lady” left on an older 
reader’s mind. 

Schoolroom-lessons went on pretty steadily for a year 
or two. Then, all of a sudden, The Children’s Encyclo- 
paedia swooped down upon us. What a joyful day that 
was when a generous step-relative put its first number 
into our eager hands. Its rather formidable-looking 
name, that we felt as if we should never learn to spell, 
surely made its exterior all the more enthralling. Inside, 
Arthur Mee seemed to provide us with everything— 
planets in the guise of the then modern motor-cars, 
scorching at full speed round the sun—King Semibreve, 
Lord Minim, and the rest, for one who was finding five- 
finger exercises such a drudgery—even ‘“‘an easy way 
to make a telephone”’ for our kindly relative to help us 
over. Perhaps the Book of Wonder was the best part of 
the whole thing, for to it the very youngest of its readers 
might contribute questions, and be sure to have them 
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dealt with in the following number. And what child 
does not love to ask its questions, especially if it meets 
with a sympathetic answer? Why is the sky blue? 
Why do we yawn? Why are tears salt? Why do 
waves sound in the sea-shells? Why is this book 
easier than lesson-books? How they must have 
poured in, and what infinite pains that someone in far- 
away Fleet Street must have been taking to answer each 
in a few concise and easy words. 

And then we were all asked by the editor to send in 
our photographs to be pasted round the walls of his little 
room, a stone’s throw from great St. Paul’s itself. We 
responded with alacrity, and I cannot believe that My 
Magazine, also edited by Arthur Mee, can give the 
present generation more joy than did its predecessor, the 
dear old Children’s Encyclopaedia. 


A Dutch Governess and Holland 


I NEVER could imagine why she was chosen for us, for 
Dutch, even in Victorian times, was not one of a young 
lady’s usual “accomplishments,” nor to a young lad, 
going later to his preparatory school, could the language 
be anything but a handicap. I can only suppose that 
she was the first governess who presented herself. At 
any rate, she happened to be something of a character. 

Fortunately, as we were under five and six on her 
arrival, she could speak English very well indeed. It is 
true, the pronunciation of certain words would bowl 
her out. Her ‘milk’ always sounded like “molk,” 
pronounced through the nose, even to us uncritical 
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young children, who knew our own language by no 
means perfectly. Young people are so receptive, that 
to this day I find myself saying ‘“‘morelle”’ (that fungus 
indigenous to Cambridgeshire), as if it were a meringue, 
and likewise through the nose. 

In appearance she was small and wizened, and grey- 
haired—rather like a certain landlady in Guilford Street, 
whom I still see occasionally. Her “fringe,” as she 
called it, was always so tiresome when a gale got up, 
that she never went out without a veil as thick as a 
piece of butter-muslin—a veil of the variety that French 
illustrators give to their angular-looking Englishwoman, 
who is traditionally supposed to wear it whilst climbing 
the Alps. 

When she first arrived, my brother said politely, and 
most deliberately: “I think she must be thirty-eight,” 
and his sister, who was a whole year older and felt so 
very much more wise, merely laughed him to scorn. 
Yet when the poor old lady died at Wimbledon only the 
other day, I found he was right in his diagnosis to the 
very year, and I| think it shows discernment in a child of 
five. 

For convenience we all will call her Miss van Mytens, 
not forgetting the ‘‘van,”’ for her father was a pastor of 
aristocratic birth. (We were told he had the equivalent 
of Honourable attached to his name as well, and I have 
often wondered if he put it first like the “‘ Honourable 
and Reverend”’ priests of England in the eighteenth 
century.) Miss van Mytens was full of stories of her 
childhood—of cranes, that in summer loitered peacefully 
among the chimney-pots of Delft—of autumn crocuses, 
that carpeted the fields—of skating to school in winter 
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upon a network of icy dykes—of tulips about the town of 
Haarlem, when spring came round once more. 

Over these we were naturally enthusiastic, and then 
unfortunately they would degenerate into the ordinary 
tales of “‘the last family I was with,” and we were 
frankly bored. But still, there was one old stager, that 
we were never tired of listening to. It was the Tale of 
the Smallest Dog in the World. 

According to Miss van Mytens, this was a quaint little 
toy-terrier that was sold to her pupils at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1882. When they went abroad again, she 
gladly took charge of it, and it seemed to grow fond of 
her at once. Its only peculiarity was a marked tendency 
to climb the curtain-pole; it would’ spring up it at the 
first opportunity, even when there was a warm log-fire 
to entice it to the other side of the schoolroom. 

Yet all went well, apparently, till the toy-terrier not 
only became ill, but got fatter and fatter every day, so 
that Miss van Mytens feared it was going to die. She 
dieted the animal, and applied hot turpentine poultices, 
which seemed to relieve it temporarily by loosening its 
skin in a most uncanny sort of way. At last its suffer- 
ings became so terrible that it had to be taken to the vet. 
He felt the “‘ toy-dog”’ all over, turned it on its back, and 
smiling quietly slit it up the middle with an ordinary 
pocket-knife. Lo and behold, a large rat sprang off the 
table, thankful to escape at last from an extremely 
tight bit of dog-skin! 

Miss van Mytens always added that the rat became 
her firmest friend, which anyone could well believe, who 
had seen her success with a fox, a pole-cat, and a badger, 
in our backyard. 
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As for the veracity of the story, “I tell the tale as 
’twas told to me,” chiefly to show how responsive children 
are, how pleased they are with any story that they 
happen to be offered. I remember laughing hysterically 
over this one, when I heard it recited for at least the 
sixth time to a fresh batch of visitors at our home. 

Miss van Mytens’ reign lasted less than five years, but 
time always seems longer when one is very young. 
That is why it is so important to make children happy. 
I shall never forget a little Roman Catholic girl, who 
told me seriously that she used to think she had got 
into purgatory, and wondered when she would be 
allowed out. “For,’’ she said solemnly, “‘whatever is 
there to prove we are on earth at all?”’ And that again 
reminds me of the childhood of Edmund Gosse in that 
lurid memoir of his, “Father and Son.” 

And that shall end my reminiscences of Miss van 
Mytens. 

When we arrived at years of discretion and actually 
travelled in Holland, we rather wished our governess 
had taught us Dutch. 

Of course, German is generally understood, but it 
would have been so interesting to have asked in the 
proper language for a Dutch pie, a Dutch wife, a Dutch 
carpet, Dutch metal, and to have found out if these 
things really mean what we say they do in England. 
We had never even seen a Dutch auction, and we longed 
too to ask a native why talking like a Dutch uncle 
means scolding anyone kindly. And were Dutch uncles 
anything like pawnbrokers, or were they bric-a-brac 
dealers like the two delightful Dutchmen in Potash and 
Perlmutter ? 
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The language, besides, was so irritatingly deceptive. 
On our first arrival, we really did expect to understand 
a word or two. People in the street seemed to be 
speaking a demoralised form of German, in the way 
that we accent English, and intermittently sounds of 
“yea” and ‘“‘nay” rose above the chatter of conver- 
sation. But, beyond that, alas, we got no further 
colloquially. 

Anyone can read the words above the shop-windows. 
Had we never heard the van Myten ‘“‘molk” sound, we 
should have recognised a “‘melk-raum”’ as a most useful 
place, where people may sit down and sample dairy pro- 
duce. There was milk, both hot and cold; cheese that 
tasted just like Cornish cream, and nothing like Saint 
Ivel; cream itself, both sweet and sour, although never 
so sour as the French “crime d’Issigny,’”’ which is 
sourer than the sourest cream-cheese, and which even 
those who like it eat with masses of castor sugar. 

We were also introduced to “‘Kampens.” 

Kampen is the Dutchest of all Dutch towns, at the 
mouth of the Ysel, where it runs into the Zuyder Zee. 
' It need only be mentioned to any Dutchman to make 
him burst into uncontrollable laughter. A “ Kampen”’ 
is the Dutch form of that humorous blunder, which over 
here is known as “‘Irish’”—a “bull,” according to the 
dictionary, though it certainly has nothing to do with 
the Pope. Few tourists visit Kampen, and we were 
not among them, but this did not prevent us hearing 
about its habits. 

Everything there is upside down. Not only is dinner 
at 5.30 p.m. and tea at g—that is still quite a common 
occurrence in many Dutch provincial towns—but a 
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railway booking-office never sells tickets, a tennis-court 
is never used for a game, and a time-table never gives 
the right trains. Or thus we were told, and it was 
certainly corroborated by some English visitors we 
happened to hear of. They made an excursion to 
Kampen from Zutphen by rail, and while there asked the 
deputy-railway clerk to give them change. They found, 
when it was too late, that he had handed them far too 
much, and their trip to Kampen and back had cost them 
nothing! 

In most cases, it is just the opposite. The cost of 
living in Holland is positively heart-breaking. In a 
country-inn, one is asked to pay four gulden (not francs 
or shillings but florins!) for a mighty breakfast of five 
kinds of cold sausage, by way of hors d’euvre, then cold 
roast beef, eggs, cheese and coffee, besides, the only 
delicious part, rolls and honey and cream-like butter, 
which are not brought in till the unwary eater is already 
more than satisfied. 

The Honourable and Reverend Pieter van Mytens was 
said to have eaten two eggs daily for his breakfast, and 
at the time we thought this sounded ample. We now 
began to doubt if, with such a modest appetite, he were a 
genuine Dutchman after all. 

At Delft we stayed at the Hotel de Molk, which, 
needless to say, does not mean “ milk,” like our governess’ 
similar-sounding word. It was here that we met the 
man who could not believe that the London streets were 
paved with wood. 

“But surely you have cobbles like we do,” he said, 
thinking the word, wood, must be used figuratively— 
after the manner, I suppose, of those who told Dick 
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Whittington that the streets of the city were paved 
with gold. 

And there too we saw the spook with the carrotty 
hair, but that is another story, as Rudyard Kipling 
would say. 

Many pleasantly communicative travellers did we 
meet in sleepy provincial hostelries. And before tearing 
myself away from the charms of restful, easy-going 
Holland, I cannot resist mentioning one talk of a 
Dutchman and an Englishman upon literature in 
general. I must admit that although both were genuine 
people and one of them was a scholar of world-wide fame, 
they were only friends of a friend of ours, and that is a 
pity, for it would have been interesting to have heard 
them personally. 

There being few Dutch writers to discuss they appar- 
ently got on to English and German ones instead, and 
the Dutchman spoke several times about the poet, 
Hooter. After two or three unsuccessful guesses—was 
the name a corruption of Hood, or Hogg, perhaps 
even of Leigh Hunt?—the Englishman gave it up in 
despair. When the word was written down, it was 
discovered to be Goethe. Well, it showed no more 
ignorance than that other talker, a fellow-Englishman 
this time, who less amusingly would always persist in 
saying, Go-eeth. 

And speaking of names, I have never yet discovered 
how Egmont and Boissevain have come to be Dutch. 
But Dutch surnames, too, are another story, and it is 
high time I brought this essay to a belated end. 
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On Dynamiting 


Any writard, who writes dynamitard, 
Shall find in me a never-resting fightard. 


TuIs impressive quotation from Stevenson’s Arabian 
Author should have solved once and for all the spelling 
of the noun derived from the verb, to dynamite. But, 
not content to leave well alone, I consulted my dictionary 
on the subject. 

The orthography, as was to be expected, is still in 
dispute; but the definition was unambiguous and 
alarming. 

“Dynamitard, Dynamiter, a ruffian who would use 
dynamite to destroy bridges, gaols, etc.’—No, not 
quite unambiguous, for that strange word “would,” 
which so few grammarians can parse, occurred. Was 
it a conditional, or a mere poetical variation (suitable 
to the horror of the subject) of the verb, to wish? 
If the former, what was the protasis of the sentence? 
In what circumstances would the ruffian do so? If 
no one were looking, perhaps, or merely if and when 
he found his gaol handy, or if he were in Chicago where 
the police would not interfere, or if he had to blow up 
a bridge anyhow, and it was merely a question of 
selecting the explosive. In the last case, he would 
certainly show his good sense, for I have read some- 
where that nitroglycerine (dynamite is soaked with it, 
according to my dictionary) explodes principally in 
the direction where it is intended, whereas gunpowder 
most commonly recoils upon its ruffian. 
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But I fancy that this was not the meaning of my 
dictionary. And thus the horrible truth appears: 
I AM MYSELF A DYNAMITER. I do wish to destroy 
bridges, gaols, etc.—especially etc., for the phrase is 
so magnificently comprehensive. I would destroy the 
bank at which I keep my overdraft (though not the one 
where I still have a small balance)—the cinema across 
the way—railway debentures—the Victoria and Albert, 
carefully emptied of its contents—Pekingese dogs— 
moneylenders (for I understand they are a pest to 
society) etc., for it is as well to keep, etc., in reserve; 
there are so many things to destroy, that it is easy 
to forget a few. Some of these I actually shall destroy 
sooner or later, dynamite or no dynamite. 

As for gaols, there are circumstances in which it 
would be imperative to destroy one, for example, 
if one were a Communist, or if one’s best pal was 
incarcerated in one, and there was no other means of 
release, or if one had succeeded in insuring the thing. 
But as a general rule, gaols doubtless have their uses— 
and one should leave them alone. Yet no one can 
pretend that the average gaol, when not useful, is 
ornamental. I write feelingly of that discarded prison 
on Castle Hill at Cambridge. No doubt we should 
congratulate ourselves on the falling off of criminals, 
but why should their old home be preserved and con- 
verted into a terrace, above all things? Why not 
dynamite it straight away? Surplus stocks of dynamite 
must remain over from the Great War, and I recommend 
the idea to the Prison Commissioners, for they, if any- 
one, should be in a position to furnish ruffians for the 
work. Mind, I am not insistent on this point: in fact, 
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an undertaking that they will dynamite the Cambridge 
gaol is all I want: they may employ ruffians, the un- 
employed, or any other competent people they choose, 
or even do it themselves. 

As for bridges, they clearly fall into two classes: 
those which, though beautiful in themselves, are useful, 
and those which, though useful, are not beautiful. 
In the former class pre-eminent is Brunel’s Albert 
Bridge, for how many trippers might not Cornwall be 
spared, if the railway journey were really as devious 
and slow as it would be if the bridge were dynamited. 
But there is not really much scope for this class of 
dynamiting, since few really pleasant places are on 
islands with only one bridge. Thus, who would be at 
pains to dynamite the bridge that leads to Sheppey? 
It would still remain only a mudflat, apart from having 
the population of Sheerness upon it, besides the ad- 
venturous folk who might wallow through the mud 
at low water. 

But the bridges which are aesthetically awful, cry 
aloud for destruction. For Charing Cross Bridge 
I must admit a sneaking liking: I will never throw 
dynamite at it, literally or metaphorically. No, 
Cannon Street Bridge is to be my first objective, fol- 
lowed very shortly afterwards by those unpleasing 
arches which carry railways across the Kilburn High 
Road. If one morning the public awakes to find 
that they have been demolished (no, destroyed, that is 
the technical word—the Royal Engineers and the 
Bishop of London demolish, only dynamiters or dyna- 
mitards destroy) it will realise that my ruffians have 
been at their work at last. 
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The Town Crier 


A BOOK was writ of late called The Town Crier— 
or rather it is continually being written, for The Town 
Crier is a publication, which has been coming out 
monthly for the last five years or so. 

It now fills a very decided niche in the world of jour- 
nalism, for there is no paper quite like it. The Con- 
notsseur or The Burlington furnish the art-collector 
with serious reading, Colour, with its gay outside, 
attracts him to the bookstall, whenever he goes by 
train; Artwork is international and independent, and 
interests craftsmen all the world over; The Art Trade 
Journal is useful to anyone combining art with com- 
merce. And there is the Geographical Journal for those 
who really travel. 

Now, though I don’t say that The Town Cnier is 
yet so famous as certain of these journals, it gives us 
something of all of them, and is certainly of interest 
to anyone who may be engaged in any of these things: 
art, crafts, literatvre, business, and travel. It suggests 
this on the cover, and is most successful in carrying 
it out inside. 

When first I heard of The Town Crier, I talked it 
over with one I know, who is both charming and clever, 
but perhaps just a trifle vague. 

“Ah,” he said, with compassion, “‘yet another 
ephemeral venture, yet another butterfly upon the 
wheel of serious journalism! Did you say it was called 
The Outcry, or The Clarion, or Robin Hood? But 
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seriously, my friend, it can’t survive. Why, look at 
the Duke of , who edits The Emancipator. Even 
he has had to give up publication, ever since the printers’ 
strike.” 

I did not like to retaliate. Indeed, I could not, had 
I wished, for the paper in those days was little more 
than a leaflet, in comparison with its present size 
of nearly forty pages. 

But now that its guaranteed circulation is over 
seven thousand monthly, things have altered, and as 
nothing succeeds like success, I propose to sit down and 
let the paper cast a reflected glory round about this 
little essay. 

In short, I am going to write about The Town Crier 
—or rather, out of its many features, to choose the one 
that always interests me most of all. And this is the 
advertisment-section. 

For after all, this paper exists primarily to advertise 
lovely things, in a world where most people are either 
stifled with expensive ugliness, or starved for lack of 
the wherewithal to buy the things of beauty. 

And to anyone of a practical and artistic turn of 
mind, these advertisements must surely seem more 
interesting than those of the ordinary papers. They 
are dynamic; they are not merely there, but they do 
something. They either give one the experience of a 
most happy purchase, or, at the very least, of a prompt 
answer to one’s enquiry about delightful and most 
interesting merchandise. And personally I must add 
that I like coming into touch with advertisers of wares 
worth selling, better than reading leading articles, 
which are usually anonymous. 


~ 
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In The Town Crier, too, good news of one thing of 
beauty lures one on to another. The author of an 
excellent history of England is soon discovered to be 
the successful breeder of a certain kind of animal; 
another merchant-adventurer, a maker of raffia-trim- 
mings, leads one on to the scientific use of colour in 
house-decoration; and when a third—the originator 
of a new and interesting philological monthly—turns 
out to be the friend of a friend in a neighbouring market- 
town, one is parochial enough to be roped in as a sub- 
scriber at once. 

But personally what intrigues me most is the print 
of each “advert.’’ They stand out even clearer and 
more compelling than the columns on drama and 
the arts. 

Perhaps I have been spending a hectic afternoon 
poring over the daily paper, whose print would try 
the eyes of an eagle, but which does offer me the services 
of the elusive ‘‘general.’”’ Though necessarily short, 
its closely-printed paragraph of “situations wanted” 
has merely the effect of driving me back to The Town 
Crier for relief. Then the eyes are as much rested as 
if a real town-crier was going upon his rounds, and 
was singing out his wares like our more prosaic muffin 
man upon a Saturday night. 

And sitting in the window, in the waning evening-light, 
I weave dream-webs of all I mean to buy when my own 
ships at last come in. Emptied of their freights of 
pennies slowly earned, they shall bring me back lighter, 
lovelier cargoes from Bokhara and Samarkand, and 
far beyond—even from the vast and veiléd Farther 
East itself—and all this in sober earnest too, for in 
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what paper but The Town Crier does a notice of Javanese 
batik rub shoulders with one of subtly-flavoured tea 
from far Cathay? Where else can one learn the where- 
abouts of rare things from the Riff, of Keemun jade 
and ivories, of amber-coloured ginger from Hong-Kong? 


Net Darning 


Net darning is a simple process, and consists of passing 
a thread, attached to a long darning-needle, over and 
under the mesh of the net. 

I learned this from one of Weldon’s needlecraft 
books, and the Scotch Wool and Hosiery Stores will 
send you even simpler directions from Greenock gratis. 
What I am really trying to describe in a few words are 
my own modest experiences as a net darner. 

To begin with, I admit I was tired of Fair Isle knitting. 
The mingling of half-a-dozen colours makes work 
wearisome to the most industrious knitter; and as for 
reading at the same time, it is out of the question. 

Secondly, remnants of gay-coloured worsted had 
been unearthed from the work-bag of a once ardent 
cross-stitch enthusiast, and I soon found myself 
discarding what would not tone in, and making my own 
plans with the bundle that remained. And so my 
only purchase was one yard of cinnamon-coloured net, 
54 ins. wide, in a }-in. mesh. 

My first darned jumper cost me exactly 6s. 4d. 

I have, it is but too true, suffered from being in the 
van of fashion’s vagaries. I have since seen canvas- 
nets that rival the finest vegetable dyes; net darning 
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designs are now as numerous as cross-word puzzles; 
spiders, and even centipedes, adorn the latest jerkins. 
A Wembley lion will soon be rampant on one cushion 
I have met. I can only plead that my original jumper 
is ‘‘a poor thing, but mine own.” 

Net darning is restful to the eyes, and involves 
little or no “close” work to the wage-earner, who 
can only take to handicrafts, in indifferent artificial 
light, at the close of a harassing day. 

Even old ladies at a local infirmary are quickly 
absorbed by it, and my only difficulty lies in keeping 
them supplied with sufficient materials. Cutting out 
the garments is particularly simple, as the scissors 
have only to follow the line of the mesh. Making up 
is child’s play, as the garments are straight as a die, 
and even putting in the sleeves is comparatively easy. 

The net jumper and scarf are light and warm, and 
their material gives the effect of “cellular’’ underwear, 
for the air can circulate freely between the wool and 
canvas. They amply repay one for the odd moments 
spent upon them, and if some skilful craftswoman 
took up the work on a large scale she would be well 
repaid in a more literal sense. 

The writer of this brief note merely feels she has 
gathered up many a spare minute to the making of 
a thing of beauty and of lasting value. And is not 
making things indoors by the fireside the next best 
work to making them grow outside, in the long, bright 
hours of daylight? 
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An Exhibition of Russian Posters, 
Books and Peasant Handicraft 
(Held in Cambridge from Feb. 1st to Feb. 6th, 1926.) 


As I entered the little hall, not far from Wren’s Chapel 
at Pembroke College, I could not help feeling what a 
change of outlook had taken place since the century 
when that chapel was being built, and even since the last 
century. 

Towards the end of the nineties people were being 
taught to “think imperially,’ but they had not yet 
learned to build up the Empire by an interchange of 
thought with other lands in the long and peaceful 
years before the Great War. 

Yet now, in spite of the skelter of twentieth cen- 
tury life, a committee has been formed in London, ‘“‘to 
re-establish cultural relations with Russia,’ and under 
its auspices an exhibition has already been held in 
Cambridge. The aims of this committee are in nowise 
political. Social and economic they are avowedly, as 
all will have realised who listened to the delightfully 
informal talks given on three afternoons in succession 
by dark, serious-looking Russians and their English 
friends. Helpers also exhibited Russian wares, and 
explained the curious-looking Russian script. 

On the tables were excellently bound volumes by 
the more recent modern writers, folios of attractive 
woodcuts, coloured picture-books for the children, all 
so carefully labelled that even a mere babe in Slavonic 
matters could find his way about them. 
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As for the posters on the walls, they were dynamic 
—calculated to stir the will of the most lukewarm into 
action. In contrast to the English commercial poster, 
that advertises itself from every hoarding, they seemed 
to impress themselves upon the individual, to urge 
him to battle for the big things of life, and not merely 
to buy a packet of Hudson’s Dry Soap or “to keep 
that schoolgirl complexion.” I learned that these 
posters are being carried to the remotest ends of Russia 
by special “educational’”’ trains, so that naturally 
they express themselves in clear, personal phrases, 
appealing to the most ordinary individual in the 
crowd: “Away with illiteracy!” ‘The unlettered is 
like the blind man on the edge of the abyss,”’ “ Parents, 
send your children to school.’”’ These words are illus- 
trated by artists, and even those uncultured in things 
Russian could admire the well-designed Slavonic letter- 
ing in such a word as “co-operation,” in its picturesque 
Russian garb. 

Lastly came a single stall of peasant handicrafts, 
greeting those who reluctantly turned to leave the hall. 
Perhaps it was the fact that these were being sold in 
aid of relief-work, besides serving, like the posters and 
books, a purely educational purpose; perhaps the varied 
colouring of nut-crackers, dancing bears, and wearing 
apparel brightened up the greyness of a damp afternoon, 
for ‘‘February is a dull month; he sits by the fire to 
dry himself.” Whatever may have been the reason, 
the sellers did well, and probably many a solid Russian 
toy is still giving pleasure to English nursery-parties 
somewhere in Cambridge. 

To one, at any rate, who only snatches an afternoon 
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in the town at somewhat rare and irregular intervals, a 
visit to the exhibition will long be remembered with 
great interest. 


Arts and Crafts in Casa Guidi, 
Florence 


I HAD turned from gazing at the magnolia-blooms for 
sale on Santa Trinita bridge. I was engaged in the 
prosaic, but most necessary task of making my halting, 
highly grammatical phrases intelligible to a little Italian 
umbrella-mender, just off the Via Maggio. 

Suddenly, I looked up. On this my very first day in 
the city of flowers, I had come by chance upon the Casa 
Guidi—the house of those two great poet-lovers, Mr. 
and Mrs. Browning. I had vowed that I would search 
all Florence for the house that my edition of Baedeker 
does not deign to mention, and here it was, already 
quietly showing itself to me. 

I do not give myself credit for “intuition,” but lama 
painstaking observer of the things I love, and I did not 
merely read, high up above me, that Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning was a “golden link between England and 
grateful Florence.”” My eye sank quite literally to 
common earth again, and was soon resting on a perfectly- 
proportioned brass plate, which announced in lettering 
worthy of a Verrocchio—‘‘Casa Guidi Arts and Crafts.”’ 

I tore myself away from a fervent passer-by, who was 
beginning to point out the exact window, whence 
Elizabeth heard the child sing: ‘‘O bella liberta, O 
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bella!’ I walked out of the squalid street and up the 
wide stairway, and was soon in conversation with a 
competent Italian saleswoman, on the floor above the 
Browning’s flat. 

No. 9, Piazza San Felice, Via Maggio, Florence, was 
the full address of “‘The Casa Guidi Arts and Crafts,” 
and when I learned that they had been established at 
least twenty years, it seemed high time to tell the news 
to an English Town Crier, to ring out upon his rounds. 
And that is exactly what I did, when I returned home, 
and talked them over with the editor of an enterprising 
art journal, that bears this old-world name. 

Leather-work is carried out on charming premises in 
spacious airy workrooms, and I was particularly inter- 
ested to hear that the skin used is imported entirely from 
England—another “golden link,” if a lesser one, to 
unite us to the Florentines, whom Mrs. Browning loved. 
In spite of the cost of transit, the goods are cheaper, as 
well as being of better design, than those which our 
own country turns out. 

Boxes cunningly made from the skins of tangerine 
oranges, with their faint perfume still clinging round 
about them—linen cushions, both excellent in work- 
manship and moderate in price—lengths of filet lace— 
dainty handkerchiefs, in so many of the shades one loves 
to have, that it was very hard to know when to stop 
buying. 

“They make such attractive gifts,’ said the melodious 
Italian voice at my side, ‘‘and—well, signora, we all 
must use a handkerchief.’ 

I then turned to the etchings on the walls—some by 
that gifted American, Roth, others by Ker-Lawson and 
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Mary Sloane. Some sepia drawings, too, were most 
intriguing. 

In short, anyone who writes or pays a visit to the 
Casa Guidi, cannot fail to be satisfied with his purchase. 
And this surely is what distinguishes genuine Crafts 
Shops from certain large stores where many go daily to 
give money “for that which is not bread’’—not bread, 
at any rate, to the soul, which is starving for beauty 
and stifled by the ugly and the commonplace. 


On Baths 


Batus, both abroad and in England, are of two kinds— 
indoor and out in the open, and as I seem to have 
experienced a varied collection of outdoor ones, I 
will consider them first. 

There was the river-bath at Prague, where it was too 
hot in August to attempt to stay on dry land, and where 
one traveller, at least, learned to swim, as well as to 
enjoy bathing for the first time. 

At first we were nearly put off bathing altogether, for 
there was a large notice of ‘‘Bad-schwimmen”’ posted up 
just below the bridge, and a young Austrian insisted on 
telling us on no account to try it, because evidently the 
swimming was so thoroughly bad. But he indeed was 
only pretending to be English, two years after the ending 
of the Great War. We, although not yet elderly enough 
to have accompanied our grandparents to Nauheim or 
Baden-Baden, fortunately grasped the situation, and 


were very soon enjoying ourselves in the rushing river 
Moldau. 
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Then there was another—a sun-bath—at Bale, where 
the entire town seemed to spend its entire week-end in 
rubbing and scrubbing, and even in scientifically 
massaging itself in the warm sunshine on that sheltered 
slope beyond the station. And it was certainly a 
pleasanter experience than the stuffy Turkish bath, that 
many of us try to make the most of, especially if we 
happen to be working in Whitechapel or in Bermondsey. 

As for baths indoors,. the difficulty of obtaining them 
abroad has often driven me to choose out the fullest 
hotel in a town, as that generally results in a both 
thrifty and compassionate manager inviting one to 
sleep in the bathroom. Then, indeed, is one sure of a 
good bath, with the added convenience of being com- 
pletely uninterrupted, for no other visitor is likely to 
require one. There is, of course, the danger of finding 
the bath itself completely full, and it is a danger worth 
considering carefully, for after a day’s sightseeing it 
needs some energy to settle down to the task of emptying 
your bath of eiderdowns, spare pillows, and other 
extraneous matter. One traveller, with a wide experience 
of Asiatic baths, told me he had even discovered potatoes, 
apples, onions, and cheese, upon various of his wander- 
ings. Had they all been in the same bath, the sight 
of them would have been only less remarkable than 
their scent. And yet after all, perhaps a bath might 
prove a very useful receptacle for household stores— 
provided that your guests were not such fanatics that 
they held that cleanliness is next to godliness, and were 
always pulling them out. 

And these Asiatic baths, too, remind me, that baths 
are said to be quite plentiful in the Ural Mountains, 
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which lie on the borders of both continents. It was 
out there that soon after the war, an American relief 
society sent a large consignment of tins of cocoa, plainly 
labelled in English. The recipients, not knowing the 
language, had no means of ascertaining what the tins 
contained, although they were on the verge of starvation, 
and I hear on good authority that they used the thick, 
glutinous liquid for painting the inside of hip-baths. 
A pathetic tale, indeed, and I quote it, not in order to 
harrow the feelings, but to prove that many peoples 
besides the English and American take pleasure ina bath. 

In this direction, in fact, most continental towns 
have progressed more rapidly than the older of our 
English universities, which till a few years ago appeared 
to regard bathing as little better than a sinful self- 
indulgence. One does, of course, still meet with the 
chambermaid, who, on being asked to prepare a bath, 
suggests naively that madam has already had one 
only the day before, but such chambermaids are fast 
dying out. In many cases, too, the trouble arises 
because the last visitor meekly accepted a hip-bath 
when one in the bath-room was available, after the 
manner of the nervous traveller who agrees to a bottle 
of Haut Barsac instead of his favourite brand of Breton 
cider, because the waiter insists on offering it to him. 

As for the much-vaunted English bath, I have seen 
one used for storing corn in a granary, though it must 
be added that that seems to have been the case of an 
embarras de richesses, for the family had just bought 
some new ones of a more aristocratic pattern from a 
millionaire, who had wisely regretted burdening him- 
self with such enormous ones. 
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And that reminds me of the most unpractical bath of 
all—the marble one. Fortunately, there seems to be 
only one house in which it is still extant, undisturbed 
since it was admired in an age which must surely have 
been more vulgar than the present. Marble makes the 
warmest water chilly, and the mere thought of a plunge 
into that bath sends cold shivers down the back of one’s 
neck, such shivers as can hardly be dispelled by the 
most refreshing of reveries upon our “bad swimming’”’ 
in that fast-flowing river Moldau. 


On Loofas 


I was wending a tramless journey home during one of 
the strikes, when it struck me that it was about time 
I bought a new loofa. I sprang off my bicycle, and, 
seeing a druggist’s shop, walked in. 

“How much are loofa-gloves?”’ I asked, expecting 
to come face to face with a normal consignment of the 
toilet-requisite I required. 

“Goods are held up at the docks, sir’ —I heard the 
beginning of much the same apology, with which the 
greengrocer habitually accosted my wife, at the other 
end of the day. In disgust, I was leaving the shop, 
when something gave me pause to think. 

I knew my chemist well, and I suddenly remembered 
his war-time stock. 

‘What price those monster loofas, that you couldn’t 
sell even during the Big War?” I asked, tentatively. 

“Yours for love, sir,” came the reply with the air 

I 
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of my old Irish friend, who still persists on market- 
day in throwing me in an extra egg or two “‘for luck.” 

A few steps down the stairs at the back, a word 
or two to the bottle-washer below, and my need for 
that day was satisfied. 

And that is why I sallied off with a loofa as long as 
my arm, grey with the dust of years, but bearing the 
unfamiliar appearance of the “‘genuine article” of an 
Arab herdsman. 

I was indeed lucky that loofas are not perishable— 
in fact, that properly stored they will last for quite 
a century or so. 

When I got the thing home, and had carefully soaked 
it in warm water of the orthodox temperature, I looked 
curiously at the threefold division of its fibrous network. 

The already large loofa had swollen to double its 
original dimensions, and its dun colour had turned to 
that of ripening maize. Externally, its octagonal form 
was now quite definite, and a faintly suggested dent 
divided longitudinally each of these sides. Where 
before it was soft, unsoaked, and soothing as an old- 
time melody, it was now a good, hard weapon for the 
tub. And a few solid-looking beans dropped out from 
one of its cavities, as I raised it for inspection. 

* * * * 

Given an Arab family, given the Great War, and a 
whole household would have partaken of the steaming 
“luffa-coffee” brewed from the few beans that for 
once I had found secreted in the article one buys in 
shops. That long fruit of the slender, climbing loofa 
would not only have furnished “‘body-brushes” galore, 
but a few precious seeds would have been saved for 
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the Arab supper-dish, that precedes the evening 
scrubbing. 

If, as the sage has it, there is nothing new under the 
sun, there is nothing old either. My loofa, at any rate, 
has proved perennially young, and had I also wished 
to eat of its progeny, I need hardly have been dis- 
appointed. Its seed is of the same shape as the corn 
that is sometimes discovered in Egyptian mummy-cases. 


The Pilgrim of Eternity 


“Ym as much a lover of one lyric of Byron’s as hater 
of his poetry in general. And as for his life, the less 
said about it the better.” 

My friend stuck to his guns. 

“That is all the more reason you should see the other 
point of view,” he said. 

“But why keep the hundredth anniversary of his 
death, anyhow?” I argued. ‘‘Why not the thirty- 
fourth, or the eighty-second, or every anniversary, as 
it comes along? Or why keep any at all, when Shelley 
called him the pilgrim of eternity, and his comet- 
like career down here was but one moment in an ever- 
lasting plan?” 

* aa * * 

My friend, however, conquered logic by sheer will- 
power, and I soon found myself in the 1.52 train 
speeding rapidly from Baker Street towards Harrow 
Weald. 

And I admit I was impressed, in spite of myself. 
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April 19th, 1924, was said to be the warmest of Easter 
Eves for fifteen years. Nature for once smiled on 
man’s holiday-making, and even on his centenary 
celebrations. 

The spire of Harrow church, rising from its hill some 
four hundred feet above the seas, looked down on a 
pleasant country churchyard, carpeted with aubretia 
and grape-hyacinth, all the more lovely from the 
lateness of the season; the magnolia, close by, was 
just breaking into flower; the church within wore its 
Easter garb of clarion-shaped yellow daffodils. 

Our party halted by the Peachey tomb. Here, 
Byron used to lie, wearied out like ourselves, by the 
long climb. Here, he rested that club-foot, which 
he himself lked to call “cloven”—even in youth 
preferring to be diabolic than infirm. 

The stretch of country was a delight to look upon. 
One felt that Byron would revel in the distant view, 
while he probably entered the church only because it 
then did duty for school-chapel. It paid him out 
afterwards for it, or rather one of its former rectors 
refused to commemorate the child, Allegra, who died 
on the nineteenth of April like her father. 

We next passed on to the school-library, where Byron 
relics are conspicuous. But there again the surround- 
ings lured one from all indoors. Starlings solemnly 
strode the lawn, on the look-out for tea in the shape of 
the unwary worm. Thrushes seemed to be making 
up for the long winter in an outburst of triumphant 
singing. ‘“‘In the dimnest south-east distance,” 
miniature trains were threading a ribbon of grey smoke 
among the wooded fields. 
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And I suppose that centenary celebrations mean 
to the initiate what Nature’s yearly ones constantly 
mean to poet, peasant, and peer, as also to the writer 
of this essay. 


On a Vanishing Word 


A SPINSTER, according to the best of the cheaper 
dictionaries, is ‘“an unmarried female, an old maid, or 
a woman of loose character, fit for the spinning-house.”’ 

The last of these definitions is as extinct as the dodo, 
being evidently the relic of an age when the unmarried 
woman was looked askance at for missing her only 
vocation, and was liable to be classed as a criminal 
in Bridewell Gaol. 

The second is hardly recognisable to the rising 
generation, who have lost interest even in the merry 
card-game of the same name. 

The first meaning, on the other hand, deserves some 
consideration, for it may conveniently be used instead 
of the word spinster, which is practically obsolete. 

We certainly live in an age of “unmarried females.”’ 
One’s greatest friend is busy passing her first ““M.B.”’; 
another school-fellow elects to spend the best years of 
her life at a college for physical training, where it is 
hardly possible to procure a vacancy; a third is, in the 
Buddhist’s phrase, all unconsciously ‘‘acquiring merit” 
with a firm of poor-man’s solicitors off the Borough 
High Street; a fourth is studying Arabic and Islamics, 
with a view to work in a medical mission. The days 
have long since gone by when one could murmur 
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automatically: ‘These girls would be happier married,” 
or mutter a word or two sarcastically against single 
blessedness. 

No. Feminist movements and bills against sex- 
disqualification have done their work all the world 
over; little effort is needed to face life single; unmarried 
bliss is scoffed at as little by fat, fair, and forty 
as by sweet sixteen. Even the lot of crewel-workers, 
spinners of linen, weavers of homespuns, is not merely 
ameliorated; it is positively sought after by the girl 
who joys in the making of something that is worth- 
while. She now learns it efficiently in a spacious studio, 
and may or may not continue it amid what Rose 
Macaulay has immortalised as the “‘sanctities of the 
home.” More likely is it that she will continue to 
follow out her inclinations, and work in her own flat 
in artistic Chelsea or scholarly Kensington. 

The twentieth century abounds in these unmarried 
women, yet one never hears the word spinster. It 
always was and is still tolerated when a girl’s banns are 
read out, and when she is so busy getting married that 
she has not time to.object, but when on legal documents 
our great-aunts would cheerfully write “spinster” in 
the space allotted to “‘occupation,” a blank is left by 
the modern bachelor-girl, or some such word as student 
substituted. 

Actresses, modistes, and musicians deliberately use 
“mademoiselie”’ for ‘““madame,”’ and even unmarried 
cook-housekeepers are not so tenacious of the “Mrs.” 
as they used to be, yet even so the mere mention of the 
word spinster has been known to upset a modern 
and otherwise quite peaceable household. 
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“What’s in a name?” says Shakespeare, ‘‘that which 
we call a rose, by any other name would smell as sweet.” 
And if this be true, we must evidently dig much deeper 
into the mine of association, if we would get at the 
reason for the disappearance of a good old English word. 


Petty Larceny 


IT is quite surprising to notice how often one rubs 
shoulders with people who are thieves, not only potenti- 
ally, but in actual practice. 

There is a type of mind, which takes a joy in “doing” 
the other fellow, even when the gain is nothing but a 
paltry tram-fare. This kind of person will board an 
Eastward-moving “bus, when he sees the conductor 
conveniently busy with the fares on top. After getting 
a good lift towards his destination in the city, he inno- 
cently asks for “one to Putney,” and then, pretending to 
realise his mistake, jumps off again at the next regular 
stopping-place. Of course, the company’s officials are 
on the look-out to a certain extent, but it is not easy for 
the harassed conductor to keep an eye on every passenger, 
and only the special inspector is bound to check fares, 

Then, there is the hotel-parasite. He deliberately 
chooses a hétel-de-luxe, the larger it is the better is it 
for his purpose. He strolls in, asks to see Mrs. : 
“when she arrives,” and settles himself comfortably in 
the cool marble lounge, without even ordering a cup of 
coffee. Or he will write several letters on hotel 
stationery, pocketing an extra envelope or two, and at 
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last leaving a note for Mrs. , who has no intention of 
staying at the hotel at all. Ifa guest of the same name 
happens to appear, our friend has already gone away 
without leaving his address, and the lady merely 
supposes his note to be intended for someone else. 

Again, not a few in the publishing business have 
heard of the ardent vocalist, who sends for the latest 
foxtrot on approval, laboriously copies out words and 
score, and returns the said music at her leisure. This 
type of thief on occasion keeps and pays for a cheap 
song, if she fears she will be spotted by the publisher. 

The savings-bank pilferer is another, who has always 
intrigued me. He is obliged to have the minimum 
sum of one shilling in the Post Office, but, given this, he 
can obtain endless blank envelopes “‘for the return of 
my bank-book,” as long as he occasionally varies the 
office at which he calls for them. He can also get 
envelopes addressed to the Comptroller, “On H.M.S.” 
The address is easily crossed out, and the envelope sent 
stampless to any other government-office, where a friend 
happens to be working. 

But at any rate this sort of thing is merely swindling 
a company—the M.E.T., a publishing firm, or even the 
Government; the meaner trick is that played on the 
“little woman”’ in the Hammersmith Road, or the 
Honiton lace-maker, who piously encloses a stamp for 
her client’s reply. The small modiste I have in mind 
tells me she has caught customers borrowing her models 
for a big funeral or for Ascot cup-day. And once, when 
a lady of title returned an evening frock after a well- 
known Hunt Ball, a faintly perfumed programme fell to 
the ground and told its sorry tale. 
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It is hard to say which of these tricks is more con- 
temptible than the other. 

The dishonest principle is in every case the same, 
though the amount of crime committed in this way lies 
on the laps of the gods, and very seldom does it come 
to light. 


Going to Work 


ON the way to my work, I seldom notice the inanimate 
things. Things will come into their own quite soon 
enough in their natural milieu of office-routine; for the 
moment, people are in the ascendant. 

Two tightly-packed rows confront me, as I strap- 
hang, in this the most crowded hour of the day. 

I happen to use the Bakerloo, and I cannot resist think- 
ing of the good old days when it was still the Twopenny 
Tube, and the very verb “to strap-hang”’ was unknown. 

Now-a-days, a large sprinkling of women daily goes 
city-wards. Typists, clerks, secretaries—whatever they 
are—their faces become quite familiar, framed as they 
are with their customary week-day hats. 

There is the brunette in the apricot cloche variety, 
that so admirably tones in with her banana-coloured 
stockings; there is the wearer of the hard little silver 
toque, turned up with the posy of fat and glossy grapes, 
that makes you long to try and taste them; there is the 
girl with the neat dark blue hat, made of something 
very like real Hardanger embroidery, another in a 
serviceable turban of nigger-brown, yet a third in a wide 
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brimmed poplin, lined with pink. Feminine headgear is 
no ordinary inanimate thing, it seems instead to become 
a vital part of its wearer. Where man is compelled to 
wear a stereotyped uniform, woman, at any fate, 
persists in adding a touch of colour to the sombre 
dreariness of modern life. She has little superfluity of 
this world’s goods; she chooses deliberately, pains- 
takingly, something that she will not get tired of. That 
“‘something’’—be it only a hat to pull down over her 
eyebrows—becomes part of her daily life, part of herself. 

Thus, there is more individuality in business clothes 
than there can ever be in Sunday ones. In gala-attire 
I might not even recognise the old, familiar faces, for a 
girl is but human, and when she goes out with friends, 
she will not always dress to please herself. Other 
people’s foibles have to be considered. Perhaps a pair 
of “‘sun-burn” stockings takes one’s glance away from 
the more attractive hat, and one finds oneself reflecting 
on the resemblance of that pair of legs to those of a 
nautch-girl or a half-caste. Or perhaps the hose is so 
immaculate in hue and texture that one feels they have 
been selected by a parent’s careful eye, and tactfully 
presented in the guise of a Christmas present. 

Whatever the cause, the result is always the same. 
The spirit of the person does not really appear in the dress 
which is only brought out for occasional wear. There is 
neither the chance of its expressing a happy thought that 
sets one’s heart aglow, nor of telling a tale that the 
wearer would rather leave unsaid. A best dress, how- 
ever gay, is humdrum and silent; like the office-furniture 
I referred to, it is a mere thing, with neither personality 
nor distinction. 
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On People and Books 


IT is a most interesting experience to re-read a good 
book, ten years later. It may not be so enthralling 
as the long-postponed meeting with an old friend, or 
with a child, who has meanwhile grown-up, yet the 
re-encounter with the book has certain compensating 
advantages. When much water has run under the 
bridge, the friend, if he be worth calling one, is quite 
certain to have changed—for the better, as the optimist 
will firmly maintain, but perhaps not altogether as the 
other would have planned out for him. Any man, who 
is not the sport of circumstances, nor a mere cog in the 
money-making machine, is pretty sure to have gathered 
up something from the shores of life, to have transmuted 
it in the making of a growing personality. It matters not 
if he is becoming more greedy or more generous, more 
mean or more disinterested; the point is, that he is ever 
changing for better or for worse. 

One’s old friend, the book, is somewhat more static, 
In fact what the reader brings to it is what matters most. 
Ten years previously, it may have been searched for in 
vain at the circulating library; it was then so popular 
that it was always out. Now, on the other hand, it 
is always in, reduced to being a cheap remainder on 
the station book-stall, unnoticed, uncut—and is not this 
last, to a self-respecting volume, quite the “most 
unkindest cut of all”? (It must hurt as much as the 
very reverse—being cut by an old friend—will hurt 
anyone worth calling a human being.) Yet this is no 
reason to despise it. If an author is any good at all he 
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is worth reading at any time—years, it may be, after the 
vogue for his work has worn off. 

And as to books that have become life-long possessions 
re-reading them is a constant pleasure. It is a measure 
of the owner’s personality—a mill, one might almost 
say, in which to grind the accumulated thoughts and 
feelings of the passing years. I once re-read Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s Light of Asia, and it was quite a revelation to 
discover the fresh points of view the poem then sug- 
gested—so interesting compared with the straight- 
forward, youthful criticism, that was all that had resulted 
in the days gone by. 

But even that is not a book to re-read many times. 
Rather would I pick up André Chénier’s Poems, De 
Vigny’s Stello, A Shropshire Lad, or else follow in the 
way of Wordsworth, and laugh with Chaucer in the 
hawthorn-shade. 

Does an apple a day keep the doctor away, as some 
suggest? I do not know. Perhaps after all the 
pessimists are nearer the truth, when they say that an 
apple at night is the doctor’s delight. What I do know 
from personal experience is, that a chapter a day, or a 
poem by one of the immortals, will keep away sorrow, 
and trouble, and the doing of deeds which one will 
regret for ever afterwards. 

And from the size of the dose you will gather that I 
read slowly, or else have very little time to read at all. 
It is much more near the truth to say that I have never 
mastered the gentle, but elusive art of skipping. For 
it is an art, and the people who do not learn it miss 
meeting many a book that they will never have the time 
or patience to grapple with in its entirety. For teachers, 
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reviewers, and research-students it must be indispens- 
able. In fact, it was such a profound thinker as Doctor 
Johnson, who upheld the importance of the art of 
skipping, and nowadays, with the masses of new 
publications, it becomes more necessary every year. 

Finally, books both great and small, are open to all. 
They ask us no awkward questions; it matters not, to 
such as they, whether we be peasant or courtier, poor 
man or plutocrat, criminal or saint. 

“Few friends and many books,” sang Cowley in his 
Wish. And as long as the few friends are very true 
friends, and the books a real library of wisdom and 
delight, I suppose this is as much as any one of us can 
ever hope to have. ; 


A Present from the Old World 


I HAVE always been impressed by the American in 
Stephen Graham’s Priest of the Ideal, who wished to 
take some building home with him; nothing, of course, 
so imposing as the Abbey or Canterbury Cathedral, 
so precious as the chapels at Lambeth or the Tower, 
but just some ancient parish-church, unvalued by its 
scanty congregation, unnoticed even by antiquarians, 
who however ardent they are, must clearly like their 
happy hunting-grounds less off the beaten track. 
The wish of Mr. Graham’s attractive globe-trotter 
is a natural one, yet it arises from what is surely 
a most grievous error—an indifference (probably quite 
unconscious) to the great importance of environment. 
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For it is essential to see a thing of beauty where its 
maker made it, and joyed in its making—even more 
essential than to meet an animal in its native woods, 
a flower on its native hedgerow. Nature is less sensitive 
to her environment than is a work of art, as any botanical 
or zoological gardens will bear ample witness. 

In Boldetti’s time frescoes were removed from the 
Roman catacombs; in our own days, the suggestion 
is being entertained of transplanting the ancient city- 
churches into the hideousness of a modern suburb, 
and Agecroft Manor has actually been transported 
stone by stone to its new home across the Atlantic. 

“What about Temple Bar?’’ I can hear the voice 
of a critic, who perhaps saw it standing between Fleet 
Street and the Strand, in the days when its delightful 
namesake still made a monthly appearance a few 
yards further down the street. 

Yes, Temple Bar is indeed a notable exception, but 
then its urban surroundings had become so much 
changed with the flight of years that it was a perfect 
charity to remove it safely to its rural home at Theobald’s, 
before the advent of the modern motor-’bus. And, 
indeed, this was also a necessity, for that threefold 
portal would have increased congestion to an appalling 
extent. We should have lived to see the Strand trans- 
formed into a “one-way” thoroughfare, with one cease- 
less line of modern traffic for ever passing beneath 
that loftiest central arch. But it is an entirely different 
matter to take beauty away from its fitting environ- 
ment into a totally unsuitable one. 

Yet one can at least feel for the traveller in Italy 
who longs to choose one gentle-eyed Madonna by 
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Giovanni Bellini, from a positive embarras de richesses, 
and to set it up in some favoured spot in his own country. 
We all know of magnificent churches, say in Boston or 
in Philadelphia, which with all their grandeur, still 
need the beauty of some painting and sculpture, whether 
modern or mediaeval. 

Our American friends, who are interested in the 
house-architecture of rural England, are much easier 
to satisfy. 

Let us suppose they make an expedition into the 
country, and see some building there which they long 
to take away, not so much for utilitarian reasons, 
but as a specimen of the kind of architecture that we 
affect. Perhaps it is merely a white-brick Victorian 
dwelling, with a single cedar at its side, lending it the 
dignity that in itself it does not own; perhaps it is 
such a Kentish cottage, built out of some disused oast- 
house, as the Englishman sees with delight on his 
return from the continent; or perhaps it is the work- 
manlike form of Sulgrave Manor or of Jordans, once 
the home of William Penn. Whichever the “ideal 
house” that is decided upon, I hear there are now 
artist-craftsmen, who will make a model of it in miniature 
—not a mere photographic imitation, but a model 
instinct with the life its maker saw there, and quite 
exquisite in colour and in form. 

I am told that the visitor has only to express his 
wishes, and one of these potters will make a journey 
to any part of England, for the purpose of making a 
tiny but most attractive study of the one and only 
building that the client would take away with him. 

And surely there is the added satisfaction of knowing, 
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that if, while travelling there is little we can make, 
we can at least make something grow, and that in this 
case it will be the fair flower of a handicraft, that is 
as sincere as it is original and attractive. 

This souvenir of a European town will be more 
worthy of interest than those curious “presents” 
from Blackpool and Margate—and of late, too, from 
modest little Aldeburgh and even Southwold—that 
we islanders ourselves think nothing of bringing home 
with us from a visit to the sea. 


Orange Day in Liverpool 


I Apmir that, until the eleventh of last July, I was not 
only a mere Sassenach, but such a typical one that I 
knew other countries better than I did my own. Thus 
the town of Orange in smiling Languedoc meant more 
to me as the cradle of Dutch William’s race than the 
Ulster one sung at my cradle by a patriotic Irish nurse. 
The Frenchman’s Quatorze Juillet was something living. 
Orange Day three days earlier was to me but a mere 
tradition, and a half-forgotten one at that. 

Then all of a sudden I happened to be standing at 
the door of the modern hotel, provided by an enter- 
prising railway company to serve the city of Liverpool. 

It was clearly Orange Day outside, for the simple 
festivities that one hears of in rustic Donegal were 
being rehearsed in greater style for a procession, which 
was to take place in the city of Liverpool that evening. 
What in my ignorance I had mistaken for massed bands 
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of the Salvation Army were Orange-men leading their 
compatriots round St. George’s Hall, to the sound of 
every instrument they could muster. By the time it 
had reached Lime Street station it had grown to a 
procession of over ten thousand men and women, 
who seemed to have divided themselves into four great 
groups, which were marching round the city. 

First came a body of men bearing Maypole-like 
staves, garlanded with orange amaryllis, and banners 
representing King William III of glorious memory. 
Tiger-lilies in bowler-hats added an all-unconscious 
touch of interest to twentieth century masculine attire. 

School-children followed, shepherded by their teachers, 
and here violet appeared to be as prevalent as orange. 
Big bluejackets in white drill carried small concertinas 
and contrasted humorously with the tiny people. 

At the head of the third group rode Queen Mary 
and King William—she arrayed in orange, purple, 
and fine linen, he waving his sword aloft, and guarded 
by another band of sailors—this time in more ser- 
viceable navy-blue. A loyal little negress—a genuine 
one—walked beside the queen, and several chinamen 
took part in the proceedings. At this juncture, all 
traffic was completely held up—from carts which were 
carrying produce in from the country, down to a single 
sandwich-man, who was trying in vain to advertise 
the spas of Central Wales. 

Lastly, came a more miscellaneous crowd of Loyal 
Liverpool Irish—Colonel Sanderson’s Own, Lady San- 
derson’s Juveniles, Sisters of Derry, Royal Arch Purple 
Heroes. (In truth their very names were a revelation 
to the Southerner.) Daughters of Enniskillen rubbed 
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shoulders with a band of total abstainers, who staggered 
under a banner, labelled Victoria the Good. Still 
more mysterious were a band of Red Indians, but I, 
for one, suspect they were bogus—or rather, ardent 
Orange Irishmen, who had seized the first fancy-dress 
that came to hand, and had for the moment made 
themselves most inappropriately scarlet. In any case, 
some of them bore fifes and trumpets; others had 
Bibles bound by mauve ribbons to cushions, for all 
the world like those that you use for making bobbin- 
lace. These last announced rather unnecessarily that 
“Thy Word is Truth.’”” Never had one seen such a 
collection of Bibles. Some were tied down with real 
flowers, others with artificial ones, others rather more 
enormous than their fellows were being borne by the 
minutest of small children. 

The Loyal Irish seem surely to have become still 
loyaler since their determined resistance to Sinn Feinn. 
And was it mere coincidence that I saw a table-cloth 
in subtlest orange hue, displayed in all its lovely charm 
in the window of the only arts and crafts shop in Bold 
Street, that most English and most superior of Liverpool 
shopping centres? 


Liverpool Cathedral 


THE cathedral of Liverpool is set on a hill, which not 
only means that it cannot be hid, but also emphasises 
the impression of cool and quiet within its walls, when 
one has at last somewhat toilfully climbed to the summit. 
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Pale pink sandstone is not perhaps a very promising 
material to work with, but then it is native to the 
district, and after all Bale cathedral is of the same colour 
and it is as lovely a building as anyone can wish to see. 

As I was reaching the precincts, I was accosted by 
a stranger, who was far more learned than I am. He 
began by explaining the architecture above us, saying 
that Liverpool and Durham were the only cathedrals 
which were built upon rock, and that a thousand years 
hence they two would be the sole ones left, the one 
to represent Norman and the other twentieth century 
English architecture. In fact, he was as interesting 
as a lady, who once met me in the Doria gallery, and 
said there were but two Giorgiones in the world. 

I answered in a suitable manner, as I was most 
grateful for any information, but I was soon deep in 
my own thoughts of the lady-chapel, which had appeared 
so large, when I saw it last, some sixteen years before. 
Now it was completely dwarfed by the far loftier 
chancel of the main building. Still, the lady-chapel 
was my very earliest love, and I felt it must at least 
be visited the first. 

I went in by the south entrance. Opposite me was 
the lovely bronze-work of the alleluia-door, that leads 
into the sacristy on the north side of the lady-chapel. 
Even to look at it infected one, albeit at second-hand, 
with some of the rapture that its maker must have felt. 

High above, a succession of Powell windows fills 
the three sides and the eastern apse. They represent 
a legend of fair women—women, that is, by whom fair 
deeds were wrought. There are saints of the Old and 
the New Testaments holding models of their own more 
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ancient cathedrals in their hands—saints with their 
own especial symbols at their side, but all are united 
there in one respect. For each figure has a line of the 
Magnificat entwined about her head, and her name-day 
traced in lovely lettering underneath. And is it too 
fanciful to feel that these lines are gold chains, as 
Tennyson would say, to bind the whole earth about the 
feet of God? That, anyway, is what he wrote about 
prayer and praise, and Mary’s is perhaps the greatest 
song of praise that any nation knows. 

Reluctantly, I left the lovely glass, to turn into the 
chancel, with its great east window, and its jewel- 
like four on either side. These lesser windows represent 
the evangelists—St. Mark in a colour-scheme of brilliant 
emerald, St. Matthew in one of deeper sapphire, St. 
Luke in gold, St. John in gleaming ruby-red. When 
the temporary west wall is taken away, the four will 
show up still more glowing in the flood of golden light. 

The chapter-house is small, as in these days it should 
be, and its windows represent, perhaps somewhat 
crudely, Lancastrian magnates beside King Solomon 
and Hiram, king of Tyre. One feels these must be the 
gifts of some Masonic Lodge, but the two kings interest 
me most as being the two great workers of antiquity, 
in stone and metal. And is not the whole cathedral 
built with the sandstone, that softly lends itself to 
such sculpture as King Solomon’s, yet hardens as the 
years go on? And is it not aglow with a bronze that 
would have charmed King Hiram, one of the earliest 
of early metal-workers? 

One returns to the chancel, to what some critics 
might call the too florid architecture of the cathedral. 
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In contrast to cusps and finials and finely-carved 
capitals, stands out the plainer, almost severe outline 
of a cenotaph. A book of names lies open, simply 
framed in beaten bronze. Perfect lettering adorns 
its pages—lettering which gives satisfaction to the 
most critical who reads it and then passes out upon 
his way. A glance shows that there is not a regiment 
in the British Army which did not contain one man 
at least from Liverpool diocese. Ireland doubtless 
combined with Lancashire to make this glorious record. 
Then, leaving with regret a building that is already 
very beautiful, one feels that architect and builders 
will at last be responsible for a well-nigh perfect work. 


A Boon in the Bungalow 


“‘ONE-STORIED house to let. Contains big sittingroom, 
five bedrooms, good-sized maid’s room, kitchen, scullery, 
and bathroom. Telephone. Central heating.” 

Thus, in somewhat condensed form, ran my friend’s 
advertisement. It needed but little imagination to add 
to its delightful interior a Kooksjoie range, some Dryad 
rush-chairs, Tilo-leum on the floor of parlour and 
kitchen. 

From past experience as a guest, however, I remem- 
bered that the one thing needful was lacking—a sun- 
trap for fruit, flowers, and humanity, during the chilly 
days of spring and autumn. For even the smallest 
bungalow should boast something in the shape of glass 
—from a few extra panes in the bow-window to a 
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miniature conservatory, bolted together and easily 
re-erected by the veriest amateur. 

No elaborate heating is needed, though a southerly 
aspect is essential, and if your suntrap backs on to the 
kitchen, so much the better from a gardening point of 
view. The fire then helps on the less hardy plants in 
the colder days of winter. 

Size, too, is of little consequence, as limited space only 
means more concentrated sunshine, which coaxes on 
refreshing tomatoes, luscious mustard and cress, or even 
an early strawberry, long before the local greengrocer can 
provide such welcome dainties. Even an uncom- 
promising root of rhubarb may be “forced”’ to do better, 
on being bodily removed from the vegetable garden out- 
side. 

The so-called hot-house plant, too, will thrive quite 
well in the humble cottage-window, and when grown in 
a glass-covered sunbox the effect is even more surprising. 
Even as I write, a bee swings happily on his sprig of 
spiraea, and a water-lily floats lazily in the bucket at 
my feet. In a few weeks’ time I shall bring in unripe 
greengages, in open boxes, packed tight with fresh 
young nettles. The nettles help the sun in his task of 
ripening the fruit, though few people seem to follow 
such an old-wives’ recipe. 

In short, like the three once famous pens, the little 
winter-garden affords ‘‘a boon and a blessing to men”’ as 
well as women, and there are few days in the year when 
one cannot comfortably sit down to tea in its sunniest 
corner. 
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When Guy Meets Guy 


‘“‘Remember, remember, the fifth of November, 
Gunpowder, treason and plot!” 


THE words fell on his ears like the refrain of some old 
familiar song. 

“T’ve not heard them since a childhood over long 
before the war,’’ he muttered in that way he had of 
“talking like a book,” as old Mrs. Nattress would some- 
times say sardonically. 

Guy Spargo was the only son of a Cornishman, 
captivated by the charms of an Italian brunette, who 
had died before her child was six months old. She had 
left him nothing but the name of Guido, and a pair of 
characteristic Southern eyes. His name did not long 
survive the wear and tear of an English public-school; 
Guido soon became Guy; and, with his irregular features 
and angular figure, the nickname stuck. But he soon 
outgrew that natural desire of all of us to choose our 
own name; bigger troubles came across his life, bigger 
experiences darkened the days of the Great War. And 
here he was, walking through a post-war Somerset 
Street, after four years spent far away in Kenya Colony. 

Still the doggerel verse echoed in his ears. It had 
evidently become the fashion to sing it even in fashion- 
able West End streets, now that fireworks were once 
again so plentiful, and the small boy could twirl Cather- 
ine-wheels over the heads of innocent passers-by, to his 
heart’s content. 

Guy was at the moment scanning that alluring 
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advertisement in the window of a nondescript sort of 
shop :— 


A BOY WANTED 


A box of Paine’s fireworks, and he 
got them here. 


when a tarred and chubby urchin raised a childish face 
up to his, most probably encouraged by the fact that Guy 
Fawkes’ Day fell ona Saturday that year,and that he would 
not see teacher for another forty-eight hours at least. 

‘Just a penny, sir, for our grotto,” he said plaintively, 
with the usual manner of the ubiquitous kiddy who 
bothers you every day in the year for “‘two half-pennies 
for a penny” or for the “right time.’’ Then he mur- 
mured something about the nice lady with the rubber 
shoes having given him a silver three-penny bit. 

Guy was tired and irritated. It is doubtful if at that 
moment Santo Guido himself would have persuaded him 
to put a hand in his pocket, even if he had inherited any 
of his mother’s Catholicism. 

“What hospital are you collecting for, my lad?” he 
said grimly, well aware of the answer to his question. 
He hated himself the moment he had spoken, but the 
child, nonplussed, and fearing the arrival of the inevitable 
policeman, had already disappeared into the fog of a 
November night. 

“The nice lady with the rubber shoes” . . . Guy had 
an inexplicable feeling that by his own impatience he 
had lost a great opportunity. Then laughing at his 
fancifulness, he strode on southwards, a pale lamp more 
often lighting up his pallid face, as he reached the more 
frequented neighbourhood of Grosvenor Square. 
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It was a gloomy London autumn evening, without 
that sharp tang in the air for which he had longed ever 
since he left East Africa. There was nothing for it but 
to saunter back to his bachelor-room—and Mrs. Nattress. 
This superior lady let out superior lodgings in a very 
superior backwater off Curzon Street. In the present 
state of his finances, Spargo could only afford one room, 
which he got at a reduced rent because of a recent 
suicide—and he was beginning to think that a similar one 
off the Edgware Road would have suited his require- ° 
ments better. It was not that Mrs. Nattress was 
disobliging. She insisted on bringing up his hot water 
“‘on either side of the day”; she mended his old clothes, 
if in rather an unworkmanlike manner; she even made 
him a pot of tea on Sunday. In fact, she was already 
beginning to describe Mr. Spargo as “such a nice quiet 
gentleman,’ and had permitted him to change his 
temporary status for a more permanent one. He had, 
in short, offered her a higher rent, and was now certain 
of his bed-sittingroom for as long as he required it. 

No, material things were not quite so much out of 
joint as they might have been. The room was as fuggy 
as a hardened smoker could wish, a merry fire crackled 
in the grate, and Mrs. Nattress was at the moment 
replenishing it with a log from the pile in the backyard, 
which had come up from Twickenham that morning. 

“Well, I always have said, sir, that Mr. Nattress’s 
sister’s ’usband supplies the best wood on the market, 
or rather off it I should say, for you don’t catch ’im 
a-selling it anythink but private-like to oblige a lone 
widow like myself, fer hinstance.”’ 

Mrs. Nattress had gradually combined a Cockney 
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accent with her original Welsh one, and it is quite 
impossible to reproduce the result in cold print. 

Guy had been impressed by his landlady from the 
start. Coming from the small clan of Spargos, who live 
in a fishing-village not far from the Lizard, he was 
Cornish to the backbone. There was one legend that 
the Spargos claimed ancestry with noble Spaniards, who 
were washed ashore when the Armada lost its finest 
galleons; there was another rumour that only last 
century, Spain sent his forbears over to work in the 
Cornish mines; the fact remains that Guy was infinitely 
more akin to his soft-voiced Welsh landlady than he 
was to any Spaniard or Italian he had met on his voyage 
back from Kenya. Neither his father’s Spanish-sounding 
name nor his mother’s Italian extraction could stop 
the Celtic blood from flowing through his veins. 

Great country logs brought his thoughts back to the 
present. 

“T’m quite sure you've had many a lodger here, who 
loved your warm hearth and snug Chesterfield,” he said 
carelessly, at the same time hoping that his remark 
would draw another from the suave-tongued, if some- 
what silent Mrs. Nattress. 

“Well, I can’t say as I have. There was that poor 
author-gentleman as came in contact with the gas-ring 
before I could get upstairs to quiet him like, and before 
that I had a young lady on the ground-floor, that used 
to work at the Admiralty. And then the big-wigs axed 
the small fry, sir, and Miss Grey couldn’t afford Mayfair 
no longer. In fact, between ourselves, sir, I never 
made:out why she came here, though it’s not for the 
likes 0’ me to pry out me lodgers’ business.” 
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Guy had been sinking into a state of bored coma, 
when the name of Grey suddenly roused him. How 
foolish he was! What was any Miss Grey to him? A 
wedding announcement in a months’ old Times that 
had drifted out to the trenches—the same name—there 
was no hope at all. And yet somehow his great Italian 
eyes were brightening, his hand was suddenly thrust 
upon Mrs. Nattress’s brawny arm. 

“When did she leave this house? Why? How? 
What was her Christian name?’’ The words followed 
each other in any order, like the tumblings of a mountain 
torrent over the natural obstacles of rocks and stones. 
He seemed to have less power than Nature herself to 
silence his own flow of speech. 

Mrs. Nattress twisted the corner of her apron pensively. 
Her Celtic temperament sympathised with that of her 
lodger more than she was aware of, and she searched 
her memory for a clue. 

“Yes,”’ she said at last, ““Miss Grey did leave me for 
a hostel for young women. You may have heard of 
such places, sir, full of typists, and teachers, and secre- 
taries, and younger women being trained. It wasn’t 
under the G.F.S. nor the Y.W.C.A. either, for Miss Grey 
could never abide them, but the lady as does our charing 
goes round there too, and she’ll give me the address in 
the morning—that is, if you really require to know it, 


” 


sir. 
The sudden loquacity of the London landlady was 


checked by a sense of loyalty to her lady-guest. For 
after all, Mr. Spargo was a mere male, and one who had 
not been with her above a month at that. 

Guy pulled himself together. 
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‘““Well—er—if you could see Doris to-morrow, Mrs. 
Nattress, you might just tell her I have an important 
message for Miss Grey—or at least, I once had—and 
am anxious to see her at once—that is, if it’s the same 
Miss Grey,” he said disjointedly. 

And Guy settled down before the roaring fire, restless 
as a bit of quicksilver, but quite certain that there was 
nothing doing till Doris deigned to reappear in the 
morning. 

He registered a mental vow that he would be a 
plotter, and nothing should stop his search for Pamela, 
short of another Guy Fawkes’ Day, and another Guy 
to blow his own schemes up beyond all hope of recovery. 
But of course Pamela had been married several years 
ago! 


* * * * 


Two months later, a pair of bright-haired girls and 
one older woman sat round a_gas-stove—within 
a hundred yards of Victoria Station. Cocoa sizzled 
on the ring, and one at least of the party waited im- 
patiently for her hot drink, for however well you know 
another bachelor-girl, you can’t taste her own particular 
tin of Cadbury’s Essence, out of her own particular 
oriental china, while she is away answering the 
telephone. 

“I do wish she’d hurry up,’ groused MacGregor, 
whose firm gave her a pretty hard time of it, and whose 
evenings were all she had to live for. “I get to that 
office at 8.30 every morning, and by supper-time I’m 
pretty well done up.” 

“But you're under your chief’s eye anyway,” observed 
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Holmes, “you aren’t treated like a machine, and if 
there’s the chance of a rise, he’ll see to it you get it.” 

“TI don’t altogether believe in the personal touch,” 
said the older woman dubiously, “and if you do get 
a rise, it usually means that some other wretch has 
got the sack. You’ve got to admit that most firms 
seek cheapness, and expect that all other things, in- 
cluding expert service, will be added unto them.” 

The last speaker had probably had as much worry 
since the war as any girl-typist in London. Fortunately, 
she possessed the thrift and forethought that can 
spread a small salary over twelve trying months, 
dispense with a holiday at the seaside, and console 
herself with listening to a free organ recital once a week 
on a Saturday. That had led on to church on Sunday 
mornings, and to friendship with a company of Girl 
Guides, whom even a penniless woman could help 
with their ‘“‘tender-foots” in her spare time. 

The door opened, and Philippa Brown (alias Brownie) 
made her appearance. 

“It’s awfully decent of you all to wait such hours! 
I’ve only just settled that ‘phone message, or rather 
the exchange did it for me. The weirdest speaker at 
the other end said he’d been searching for a young 
friend of his since last November; had she a room here? 
He talked of a Miss Grey for ages—then said he was 
sure she was married, though,—and as soon as I could 
get a word in, I asked if he meant you, Pamela— 
though you do insist on dressing as if you were ninety 
in the shade! Well, just as I was coming to fetch you, 
we were cut off by the exchange, and I feel such a 
fool not to have got hold of your friend’s telephone 
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number. Anyone but yourself would say something about 
cock-and-bull stories that wouldn’t deceive a baby in 
arms, but on my honour, that’s what happened!” 

Pamela looked up nervously. With a little jerk 
she all but overturned the steaming cocoa on Brownie’s 
strip of almond-green pile carpet. In spite of her 
usual habit of outward self-possession, she was com- 
pletely upset by those few words from Philippa, who 
had meanwhile tucked herself cosily into an empty 
easy-chair. And while three tongues chatted carelessly 
away together, Pamela still gazed far away into the 
depths of that almond green pile carpet. 

Her week-end work had been taken up chiefly so 
as to save train-fares to friends out of town; she had 
thrown herself quite gladly into her class for “‘ tender- 
foots”; but she couldn’t disguise from herself that 
she was getting to that age when man still lives in the 
present, but woman lifts the veil of her future, and 
worries—just a wee bit. 

She was twenty-eight. She had reluctantly given 
up those snug rooms in Mayfair, which she had only 
struggled to keep on because an old friend had got a 
permanent billet near by. She had then left her 
hostel in the Bayswater Road, and come on to this 
one—all for the sake of saving a few pennies for her 
old age. Pamela, it must be said, had met her knight 
errant as long ago as 1913. She had rejected the 
advances of two young soldiers in those wild, weird 
years of war-time, yet her earlier lover had not returned. 
They had got to know each other well for a brief week 
or two on holiday at Birchington; they had written to 
each other eagerly for some time; then somehow 
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correspondence had stopped, and her pride had after- 
wards forbidden any further attempt to get into touch 
with her lover. The drawers filled with unforwarded 
letters in various lodging-houses might have told their 
own sad tale, for both of them had moved about a 
good deal. Then the war came, and a dreadful morning 
when she saw his surname and initial among the “ Killed 
in Action.” The full christian name was not printed, 
and she clung to the slender hope this gave her. She 
could not find it in her heart to believe that he was 
dead. Then a cousin had mentioned someone of his 
surname who had taken to coffee-growing out in Kenya. 
He might have married anyone there for all she knew— 
or cared, she told herself mendaciously. So Pamela 
was not very hopeful, and had settled down to her 
post of shorthand-typist, as her only means of earning 
a rather penurious livelihood. 

But what was this mysterious message? Surely, 
if she were the Pamela Grey in question, a familiar 
voice would soon ring up again, and Brownie would 
not need to go to the phone a second time to find 
out whom the message was for. And so she waited 
on in silence. 

“T think I’ll go to roost, if you don’t mind, Phil,” 
she said at last, with a forced briskness, when the hands 
of the patent alarm-clock had at last moved round to 
ten o’clock, ‘I’m not used to mystery calls, and there’s 
not likely to be another for a perfect guy like me!”’ 

As she turned down the corridor and caught sight 
of herself in the tall glass at the other end, she felt 
that her words were truer than she had meant. It 
is so easy to say depreciating things about yourself 
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to your own best friends; the cruel looking-glass is 
not always so reassuring. And Pamela suddenly 
realised that she was one among two million surplus 
women, who vaguely imagine they will all have homes 
of their own some day, and exchange hostel life for a 
satisfying old age, with children and a garden, and 
all that the feminine soul delights in. 


* * * * 


It was the night of that mysterious telephone- 
call. 

The snow outside lay deep and crisp and even—un- 
usually so for London in January. The crescent moon 
rose among a myriad sparkling stars, and the sound of a 
song or an idle whistle travelled far into the frosty 
stillness of the night. 

Guy turned early into those rooms of his off Curzon 
Street, and slipped on the cosy mocassins that Mrs. 
Nattress insisted on warming in front of her famous 
log-fire. He was tired of clever advertisements and 
insipid social gossip. “It would be a Bovril winter”— 
well, it already was that, though it didn’t make him 
any more ready to try a sample of the drink. Lady 
Dalgleish had left town for the Riviera—he’d no doubt 
she had, but it didn’t help on his affairs unfortunately. 
He began to realise that he had sold his share in a 
prosperous coffee concern, and reduced himself to a life 
of strict economy, for reasons that were inadequate, 
to say the least of it. 

Man is naturally a hunter, and this particular man 
more than most, but Guy had to admit that the pleasures 
of the present hunt were as nothing compared to the 
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long-awaited moment of success, as he imagined it. He 
could not say to himself, quite honestly, that 


All things that are 
Are with more spirit chaséd than enjoy’d. 


He should have been content with his big-game shoot- 
ing near Nairobi, taken his partner’s good advice, and 
not returned to England. He had come back following 
a mere will-o’-the-wisp—trying to find a girl whom he 
more than half believed to be married years ago. A 
couple of months before, he had talked things over with 
Doris when she came in to char. She was worse than 
useless, as she could not even swear to Miss Grey’s 
name being Pamela. She said she rather thought it 
was Pauline. A few letters had arrived for her, but 
they had been forwarded to the hostel in Bayswater, 
till Mrs. Nattress heard she had moved again to lodgings 
in Victoria, without remembering to leave an address. 

Still, Guy was not to be daunted. He had soon got 
hold of a list of clubs and hostels in London, and one 
way or another, he learned something of their inmates. 
His sister was managing one in Earl’s Court; Mrs. 
Nattress’s niece worked in another close to Baker Street; 
and in the course of casual conversation he heard that 
Pamela Grey was unknown to either. Then, almost 
frantic, he had paused in his own club to think. 

Why, of course, the very thing! She had always 
been ready to help the under-dog—particularly the 
under-dog of the Girl Guide type. Wasn’t it the most 
likely thing in the world that she had migrated to that 
new hostel, mainly for social-workers, that had been 
started within a stone’s throw of Victoria Station? 

L 
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So that is how it came about that Guy rang up 
Victoria 1052, that very evening that Holmes, Mac- 
gregor, and Pamela Grey were waiting in Brownie’s 
room, while she answered the telephone. Then he was 
suddenly cut off, and on ringing up ten minutes later, 
was told cheerily that the line was out of order. It 
would be seen to by noon next day. 

This was not much consolation to one who could not 
even be sure that he was on the track of the right 
Pamela Grey, or that she would want him, if he were. 

“And yet I’m envied as the independent man! Why, 
the bachelor-girl has a better time of it than I’ve ever 
had, and if I’d never had a glimpse of Pamela Grey, I 
shouldn’t get resigned to the tender mercies of the 
London landlady—though Mrs. Nattress is a bit of an 
exception anyway. I’ve not the ghost of an idea even 
of packing—’’ as he looked sadly at a heap of suits and 
boots that had been squeezed into two kit-bags and a 
hold-all, for the Christmas holiday he had spent down 
at Maidstone. 

“When a girl wants a snack, she can cook it on her 
own gas-ring; she can sew on her buttons, and darn her 
own stockings; and she doesn’t pay inordinately for 
indifferent lodgings.” 

The curious thing was that Guy never got back to his 
West End club to use the telephone. He strolled out 
in the right direction, it is true, but he got no further 
than the bottom of Park Lane. 

He was waiting on an island, while the rush of traffic 
surged ceaselessly to and fro. A whiff of Parma violets, 
a simple “stubby” umbrella, a pair of practical, if 
prosaic, snowshoes—when he thought of it afterwards, 
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he was amazed that he should have been roused from 
his reverie by three such various articles of feminine 
attire. The fact was, they riveted his attention, and 
he just managed to give one searching glance into a 
face that hid itself under the neat cloche hat. 

It was Pamela Grey. 

The lapse of eleven years had changed her super- 
ficially. The sylph-like figure was moulded to the 
woman’s fuller form. Girlish clothes she had exchanged 
for those of the wage-earner, with little time and less 
money to spend upon her scanty wardrobe. She wore 
good things chosen two whole years ago, when she still 
got Admiralty pay. And the cloche hat was out-of-date 
and distinctly the worse for wear. 

Then the great grey eyes looked up at him unaltered. 
“Darling,” he whispered, beneath the roar of taxi-cabs 
and motor-’buses, “I’ve come from Kenya to find you. 
Could you bear the life in Africa—I think my old 
partner’ll take me on again—after we’ve been back to 
Birchington, and had one last look at the dear Old 
Country?” 

It was a contented woman who put her things into 
her box exactly five weeks later, with the help of Brownie, 
Holmes, and MacGregor, and then went round to a 
certain bachelor ménage, to snow that she really could 
pack successfully without their help, when opportunity 
arose. 

“Well, I know I’m a perfect guy,’ she said, as she 
placed the last layer of garments into an uncompromising 
kit-bag. ‘‘My best friends at the hostel never denied 
tc. 

“And so am I, dearest, and a perfect fool into the 


, 
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bargain. I’d plotted for you all those weeks, and then 
nearly lost heart, just because the ‘phone went out of 
order.” 

“So destiny steps in,” she murmured softly, “When 
Guy meets guy?” 


Winter at Aldeburgh 


THE sedge stands stiff and dry in yonder space 
Between the icy dykes; the tern wails low 
Among the osiers by the sea, that grow 

Rigid, erect, bereft of summer grace. 

But Nature, with a mother’s tenderness, 

Has wrapped her fair, green things in sheets of snow; 
‘Tis time for them to go to bed: below, 

Beneath the little town, beside the place 
Where stands the market, right upon the verge 

Of the grey shingle, up against the pier, 

The sadly-murmuring waves, in ceaseless surge, 

Lull all the flowers to sleep; while, list’ning near, 
Then taking up the ocean’s mournful dirge, 


The slow, old river moans beside the mere. 
IgIo. 


On the Sonnet as a Form of 
Poetical Expression 


I must admit that quite apart from a natural love of 
literature, I am prejudiced in favour of the sonnet. 
My first and last attempt at this form of verse was 
inspired by winter at the little town of Aldeburgh in 
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Suffolk, or more probably by a favourite schoolmistress. 
It began with the words: 


The sedge stands stiff and dry in yonder space 
Between the icy dykes, 


and it is impressed on my mind because one of the 
weekly papers kept it until the following Christmas, 
and when I had given up all hope of ever seeing it again, 
presented me with a guinea for it. 

But as Slender says, “I had rather than forty shillings 
that I had my books of songs and sonnets here,” and I 
am not telling this story for the pleasure of writing of 
guineas, but simply to show that practice sometimes 
goes before theory. : 

I soon “‘scorned”’ my lines on terns, and osiers, and 
flowers lulled to sleep beneath sheets of snow, but they 
did at least urge me to seek out the sonnet in English 
literature. And as books about books can be so 
very poor, I sought and studied instead the four great 
sonnets upon the sonnet, and I soon decided that this 
was the most fascinating manner to learn something of 
the way in which the immortal poets worked. 

Wordsworth’s well-known Scorn not the sonnet claimed 
my first attention. It is a perfect example of the 
Shakespearian form, with its four quatrains replacing 
the Italian octave and sestet, and leading up without 
pause to the final couplet, which in this case ends on a 
clarion-note of triumph. With all its living poetry, 
it seems to mould flesh and sinews around the dead 
bones of the mere history of the sonnet. 

Wordsworth’s second sonnet on the subject Nuns fret 
not at their convent’s narrow room is Petrarcan in form, 
although one misses, without regretting it, the orthodox 
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pause between octave and sestet. It sings the philosophy 
of sonnet-writing, and teaches one something of Words- 
worth’s ‘“‘emotion recollected in tranquillity,” i., his 
poetry, for the moment bound within the sonnet’s 
scanty plot. 

Watts-Dunton supplies the third sonnet, and, being 
Watts-Dunton, he cannot resist being didactic, even in 
fourteen lines. He calls his verses A Metrical Lesson 
by the Seashore, and divides them after the exact method 
of the Italian model. ‘‘The sonnet is a wave of melody,” 
he says, and certainly for sheer sound his is lovely, and 
seems to follow the same deep, melodic law as the ebb 
and flow of the summer sea. 

Eugene Lee-Hamilton’s sonnet is to me the finest of 
the four; its pure beauty, that does not try to teach, 
would lure a lesser craftsman to endeavour, however 
feebly, to go and do likewise. It shows, too, such a 
genius for clear-cut, almost classic symmetry, such an 
effect of statuary in verse, that it ought to be more 
widely known than it is. 


Fourteen small broidered berries on the hem 
Of Circe’s mantle, each of magic gold; 
Fourteen of lorn Calypso’s tears that rolled 

Into the sea, for pearls to come of them; 

Fourteen clear signs of omen in the gem 
With which Medea human fate foretold; 
Fourteen small drops which Faustus, growing old, 

Craved of the Fiend, to water Life’s dry stem, 

It is the pure white diamond Dante brought 

To Beatrice; the sapphire Laura wore 
When Petrarch cut it sparkling out of thought; 

The ruby Shakespeare hewed from his heart’s core; 
The dark, deep emerald that Rossetti wrought 

For his own soul, to wear it evermore. 
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Poem 


A DEW-DRENCH ’D rose-bud on the wall is seen 
In June, when summer birds sing out the morn, 
Guarded by many a sharply-pointed thorn, 
Enclos’d by leaves of palest virgin green. 
Just flushing to a freshly-tender pink, 
Blushing against the vaulted sky’s clear blue, 
Her petals cool’d with morning’s earliest dew, 
Where bees and butterflies may pause and drink. 
The lily shows a purer, whiter hue, 
And poppies red a richer colour own, 
But was there ever any flower that grew, 
Which had the sweetness of a rose new-blown? 
For she alone is queen of all the flowers, 
And holds her court throughout the summer hours. 


Summer, 1910. 


The Sea 


I HAVE never wished for a holiday at the seaside, not 
even when I work on a sultry summer day in town. 
To me it is just the sea, which very nearly takes away 
from the charm of the white cliffs of Dover, the red 
ones of Old Hunstanton. 

It is true that at some seaside places russet-sailed 
fishing-boats have a happy knack of twisting with the 
tide, the great gannets and the herring-gulls lure one 
away from their young ones’ nests, and mighty billows 
roll up at intervals against the barnacled break-water. 
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Yet there is something lacking, and I have been trying 
to find out exactly what it is. What is it that makes one 
more interested in the merest sketch of country scenery, 
than in that so-called masterpiece, the endless stretch of 
sea? 

The answer comes in one word—monotony. There is 
no monotony indeed in the vast hordes who invade 
most of the seaside places during the summer months, 
and bring their biscuit-bags, and oranges, and miscell- 
aneous literature, to console themselves for the lack of 
London’s pleasures. Young and old, rich and poor, 
seem to take possession of the beach at even the lesser- 
known of fishing-villages, and there is plenty of variety 
about these people. Yet surely the ideal holiday is 
spent amid varied surroundings rather than with a 
motley collection of the humanity one has been jostling 
with in every ‘bus and tube for the last twelve months. 

Nor is the opposite type of person any better—the 
person who frequents the long and dreary esplanades, 
—the aristocratic visitor—the white woman of the 
poem, who would certainly walk through the fields 
in gloves, if there happened to be any to walk through 
within easy reach of her. 

No, the monotony of the seaside is inherent in itself— 
its great expanse, changing little in colour, even less in 
its regular booming sound—at any rate, as far as one 
can see it from the smooth, brown sands, so lovely in 
themselves. 

Children naturally love both sands and sea. I know 
one young man, who, wedded to wireless and engines 
in his own home in town, waxed positively poetical at 
the sight of it. We found him dancing with delight 
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and singing a mere nursery-rhyme, composed by a much 
younger brother: 

The sea, the sea, 

The wonderful sea, 

Can’t we go over to Germany? 
(Needless to say, its writer was born long since the 
Great War.) 

On the sea, in contrast to being beside it, things are 
very different. One may admit there is a lack of art 
at sea—no picture galleries, no cathedrals, no house- 
architecture; the ocean isolates one from all of these. 
Yet it stimulates to certain effort. It is well-nigh 
impossible to write a novel, as one travels in motor-cars 
or railway-trains: but when the sea imprisons one on 
every side, one can at least try writing essays. Perhaps, 
too, being on board-ship does not inspire the most 
expert to write a tale of powerful human interest, with 
intricate, delightfully subtle plot. But one has at least 
the leisure to read and worship the great writers, to 
distil from them some of the quintessence of their style, 
and finally to set one’s own fancy free in occasional 
phrases from a fairly facile pen. There are no posts, 
no newspapers to distract; one’s fellow-men are at least 
limited to a reasonable number; and the modern liner, 
accused of being but a new luxurious hotel, has at any 
rate the hotel’s advantages, and but few of its accompany- 
ing drawbacks. 

One pines, perhaps, for the country orchards that 
were blossoming in May, and in these holiday-months 
are fruiting for the farmer’s cider. One longs too, for 
the mistletoe trails upon the swaying poplars, for the 
purple loosestrife just underneath them, for the wild 
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chickory, the exact blue of the backgrounds beloved by 
the Della Robbia family of craftsmen. But against 
this, there is perfect rest—rest, as one steams through 
the South Seas, above limpid opalescent shells and whole 
forests of coral—rest, just as perfect, when one sees the 
sun sinking beyond the Western isles of Scotland, when 
Ailsa Craig stands up like a sharp little pyramid against 
the burning sky. And all said and done, perhaps 
monotony of a certain kind is essential to perfect rest— 
that rest which lulls the tired worker into a dreamless 
and untroubled sleep, 


My Only Book Review 


“You cannot review a book,” said my friend. 

“T have never tried,” said I. 

“You have no critical appreciation,” said my friend. 
“You can only go into raptures over an Ophelia rose.”’ 

I ignored Azs unappreciative criticism. 

“T will choose my book, as Horatio Ewing’s children 
chose their daily text,’’ I remarked instead. 

I shut my eyes, and stretched over to the bookcase. 
My hand alighted by chance amongst a little company of 
wartime books. Forgotten by their owner, they had 
long since crept away into the seclusion of an upper 
shelf. 

Ditchling Beacon, by Alfred Bathurst Norman. 
(Sidgwick and Jackson. ts. 6d. net.) 

That was its title, and this is what I wrote about it. 

“Ditching Beacon is a poetic chronicle of 1917, 
written in very varied surroundings, but with the 
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writer’s thoughts ever fixed on the beacon-fires of home. 
We first follow the exile, as a cadet, to Oxford whose 
‘mystic towers’ should, presumably, have seen him 
reading history at the university. One notices, in 
passing, Mr. Norman’s keen, living interest in history— 
the sort of interest, which would call andred’s weald 
by its familiar Saxon name, and ignore the academic 
title of ‘silva anderida.’ He pictures vividly the faith 
of those devoted to the golden god, Baldur, and the 
heroism of the other men who, in later years, fought 
unrequited for their king. He is, indeed, constantly 
haunted by the glory of gold, not only by that of Baldur, 
but also gold sun, gold gorse, the magic of gold Titian 
hair. 

‘“‘Next, the poet is writing pleasant verses in such 
prosaic places as trains, taxi-cabs, and modern hotels, 
where it is seldom that he is not inspired by the thought 
of Sussex, or the joy of flying as an ideal means of reach- 
ing her. 

“Finally, we find him unmoved even by the wild 
splendour of Yorkshire; he would rather dwell on a 
casement in Sussex ‘where the jasmine spray shuddered 
beneath the paleness of the stars.’ And those who have 
once fallen under the spell of Sussex, even if like myself 
for only a few hours in bleak mid-winter, cannot fail 
to be lured back to the South Downs by a perusal of 
Ditchling Beacon, with its happily-designed and decora- 
tive exterior.” 

Thus have I written my only book-review, upon a 
volume chosen at random. I know nothing of its author. 
I assume he was in the Air Force, but whether alive or 
dead at this moment I cannot tell. 
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And my very uncritical appreciation would no doubt 
have prejudiced people against him, had it happened to 
drift into the press ten years ago. I do not seem to be 
able to see his blemishes. 

Yet I still stick to my opinion, that as Ophelia and 
Betty and Rayon d’Or in the rose-garden demand our 
homage, not our criticism, so also do many immortal 
verses known and unknown. 


On Work 


Wokk is the balm of care; it makes the long way short, 
the hard load light to bear. Yet it is not short. To 
be worth while, work must be like a long, cool draught, 
that soothes and calms the mind to the end. It must 
last the whole long length of life, and blend with its 
joys as well as with its woes. 

He who has done a crime can at least crave leave to 
work; it will be hard in this new age if court or judge 
has still the night to force him to do nought with brain 
or limb. 

He who is in love will find life vain and false if it does 
not bind him to the dear one with work as well as play. 
For true play is work, or at least it is rest, which is but 
the strength gain’d for the next stage of the work. And 
may not the next stage turn out to be a step up which 
we climb to things on high, that we had not so much 
as dreamed of here on earth? 

We know not. Yet still we see that when all friends 
fail to make the heart grow grave or gay, work waits to 
be done. 
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If one might dare to make a slight change in the 
words of so great a soul as John Keats, one would say 
that 


“Life is work, work life,’—and that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


King’s Chapel at Dusk 


I am seeking to recall my first impression of King’s 
College Chapel, and it is not so very easy, for whatever 
has become familiar to the mind adds something to itself 
that was not there before. 

I approached Cambridge for the first time on a prosaic- 
looking bicycle. A capricious wind had been behind me 
and there was every chance that it would veer round 
and be ready to blow me home again, at the end of an 
afternoon of idle wandering about the town. For the 
breezes change quickly when there are open expanses of 
flat fenland for them to blow over. 

It was a perfect autumn afternoon; the Great Gate of 
King’s stood out clear, enshrouded in the mellow sun- 
shine. The peal of the bells for evensong made me 
glance up at the clock above the archway, but I was 
soon half-forgetful of the pending service, and reflecting 
that one could write a good essay on the Cambridge 
time-pieces if all of them were so delightful and yet so 
unassuming as this. Yet otherwise how disappointing 
is the exterior of King’s—when once one has penetrated 
within. A stranger little guesses what lovelier, less 
elaborate ornament will enchant him there. Again I 
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looked up at the clock, placed high upon the pinnacled 
archway, half-overpowered by such a wealth of Perpen- 
dicular tracery. 

I passed the little peep of Cam, between the corner of 
the chapel and Gibbs’ perfect early Georgian building. I 
gazed across at the distant limes, with their almost 
silver stems silhouetted against the setting sun, their 
last gold leaves just fading to the colour of the honesty- 
flowers, that grew beneath them. On my might, an 
ivied wall joined Clare to the banks of the more distant 
river. 

I was intoxicated with the beauty of it all—its repose- 
ful beauty in this modern world of striving men and 
women. 

Half-overwhelmed by the sheer delight of things, I 
turned almost wearily up the few steps in front of the 
south door, compelling myself to take in the order of 
the music, posted on the door. 

Within the building all was quiet. 

I.was alone beneath that roof, which forced even 
Christopher Wren to own himself vanquished, unable 
to span such width at such a height. 

The hum of traffic was only a yard or two away. It 
seemed to enter the chapel, and then, losing itself amid 
delicately elaborate mouldings, became mellowed to 
the tone of dying whispers. 

The interior was lofty, impressive, grand, yet there 
was much elaborate sculpture too, and in detail it seemed 
as perfect as it was en masse. 

Enormous Tudor roses and massive fleurs-de-lys stood 
out boldly in the gathering dusk; ‘how different they 
are,” I thought, “from the real flowers at home, slight 
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things so soon enveloped in the shades of night.” I 
raised my eyes above them to their background of 
riotous tracery, where it framed the lights of the long 
windows, that at noonday would have spilt their colours 
upon the flags beneath. Portcullises, crowns, dragons, 
greyhounds—all were sculptured round the walls, and the 
last seemed almost living in the waning autumn light. 

There was a peace within that there had not been 
without, as very slowly the darkness closed around. 

Then with little warning, the human element entered. 
A hundred tapers, just lighted in the chapel, stood as 
sentinels beside each solemn stall; the sounds of the 
organ rang out clear and true; the procession of white- 
robed singers entered the lofty choir. In the “dim, 
religious light” of Milton and then of King’s one seemed 
to be drawn to the feet of God Himself. 

The vision was but fleeting; these rare experiences 
always are, though they leave behind a feeling, different, 
it seems, from any previous one. 

I heard the majestic organ-voluntary, the chant, the 
ritual of solemn prayer—then arose when the service 
ended, with a little effort forcing myself to face the 
monotony of the dark ride home, without the companion- 
ship of the birds, nor the sight of the friendly trees. 

Perhaps religion is most easily approached through 
the gateway of music—through the gleaming portal 
of the subtlest of the arts—through the lovely tones of 
Bach and Palestrina and Mozart. 

There are moments, at any rate, when one seems to 
have been within to where the angels tread, and then 
the drab world without seems murky in comparison. 
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Creative Work 


AT the present time our seventeenth century marriage 
service is meeting with some criticism, and probably 
quite rightly so. Yet there is an interesting line in one 
of the least attractive prayers in the whole Prayer Book 
—that prayer which makes little appeal, if any, to the 
man or woman of to-day. 

“OQ God, who by Thy mighty power hast made all 
things out of nothing,” it runs, and Stephen Paget 
comments on it in one of his essays on the wonder of the 
world around us. If I remember rightly he calls this 
creative power one of God’s monopolies—something 
which is so wonderful, that God alone can use it. 

But surely every true artist creates, is a light, however 
puny, lit at the one great flame of God Himself. He not 
only possesses the desire of the moth for the star, but he 
feels his kinship with the One who has created both. 
Does he not, albeit in a smaller way, give also “to airy 
nothings a local habitation and a name”? True, 
Shakespeare classes the poet—the maker—with the 
lover and the madman, because they are all three brimful 
of fantasy, yet surely the poet is also a bright light, not 
a mere flashy little sparkle, from the great Light of all. 

Mr. Belloc writes over two hundred pages on Nothing 
and Kindred Subjects, and we could listen to as many 
more; Tristan Edwards evolves a philosophy of what 
he calls the major arts of manners, dress, and architecture. 
Does not each in his own way make something out of 


nothing—make something to add to his subject, which | 
did not before exist? 
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Science admits of epigenesis as well as of evolution, 
and in these “days of a half-educated democracy,” we 
lay-people are allowed to know something about it. 
And epigenesis is not a mere development from the old, 
but something entirely new added to it. This surely 
shews Science itself standing firm on the side of 
Philosophy. 

And yet how seldom do the majority of us make what, 
with the wildest stretch of imagination, we can call a 
creativething. Perhaps we ‘‘create’’ a Parishat. Perhaps 
we are like the lady who was so afraid of being idle, 
that she had a workbag in every room in the house, and 
out of each issued a half-made knitted garment, devoid 
both of utility and charm. Perhaps we answer our 
letters with a spice of originality. Perhaps we even get 
so far as putting our own interpretation into a Bach 
Prelude or a number from the Beggar’s Opera, but in 
this case the composer has been along the road before us, 
and made most of the loveliness first. And in spite of 
Benedetto Croce’s hopes for us, few write the critical 
essay that is in itself a masterpiece. 

“Ah,” says in self-defence the wayfarer upon the path 
of life, ‘what about the performance of daily duties by 
which we help to create a finer character?”’ 

‘“‘ Ah,” says he, who is nearing the allotted threescore 
years and ten, ‘“‘what of the creative power of humble 
love, which is said to open wide the door of heaven 
itself?” 

But this is not what Shelley meant by creative power ; 
and some of us, besides trying to perform the obvious 
duties of life, feel the creative urge to do something more 
important. Soul-animating strains blow all around us, 

M 
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and we feel, however feebly, the desire that the poet 
and artist have, to make. 

Some people we meet are so much more gifted than 
we—we who are but the of woAXo. of workers. And 
as I write, I think of the story of Margaret Dowson, 
who as author of The Roadmender was loved in days 
gone by, and of whose life her readers longed to know a 
little more. She it was, who, though dying and no 
longer able to hold her pen, turned her hands to sculpture 
gloriously in wood and rough-hewn alabaster. To the 
end, she was a creator who had a strong will, as well 
as strong thought and strong emotion, and this gave her 
a positive genius for hard work. And anyone, who 
wants a proof of it, has but to make a pilgrimage to the 
modern church of Saint Barnabas, close to Ebury 
Bridge. 


A Listener 


I HAVE a friend whom, for convenience sake, I will call 
Naomi, for pleasant as is the name in sound as well as 
meaning, I never yet had the joy of knowing one who 
bore it. 

Naomi was a listener—and this long before these days 
when all have wireless sets, except the very high-brow, 
or those who have important work to do. 

Naomi’s Tasmanian god-father, who had but seldom 
seen her, regularly ordered her a birthday present from 
Bumpus. When she was fourteen, he sent her Walter 
de la Mare’s Listeners, and E. V. Lucas’ Listener’s 
Lure. Their names were a curious coincidence: he 
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might just as easily have chosen Peacock Pie and London 
Lavender instead. At any rate, the books became 
Naomi’s silent friends, until Shakespeare himself swam 
into her ken. 

This was about two years later, when, after the manner 
of those days, Naomi was sent to a “finishing’’ school, 
where she listened to an upper form act As You Like It 
in the garden. It was during her first term, and she 
looked with awe on her more fortunate companions who 
had left governesses behind somewhat earlier than she 
had, and were apparently upon quite familiar terms with 
the poets. 

Yet no amount of education would have made Naomi 
an artist in the dramatic line. True, on this occasion, 
she was given a small part—that of the yokel in love 
with Audrey,—but that was because she had only to don 
a shepherd’s smock and be herself. Yet even that was 
interesting, for she could be at all the rehearsals and 
listen to the other players. She heard the stirring sound 
of the trumpets at Orlando’s wrestling; Celia’s honeyed 
talk with Rosalind; the merry notes of Amiens, the 
sadder lines of melancholy Jacques. For the first time 
she heard the exiled duke recite his (or rather her) speech 
on greenwood pleasures. She was almost startled at the 
wonder of the words that tell how 

this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 
So this was Shakespeare. She had never dreamed of a 
rival to the faery fantasies of Walter de la Mare. Here, 
evidently, was sterner stuff, yet that did not prevent it 
breathing of Nature and the open air. 
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“Sermons in stones” —what a string of memories that 
raised, even in the mind of one of sixteen: the long 
drawn-out sentences of the preacher within the four 
stone walls of that church that she had attended every 
Sunday with her parents, since the age of six—sentences 
she had never listened to, even if the grown-ups thought 
she had. She could not resist the loveliness of the 
psalms and the lessons, but the moment the words of the 
(often very beautiful) text were over, the rest of the 
sermon would lull her into a peaceful half-conscious 
reverie. 

“Sermons in stones’”—the three short words gave 
fresh thought to one who needed but a spark to set her 
on fire with love for the pebbles in purling streamlets, 
for the bright stones in deep and wandering waters— 
the stones that magically whisper, to an ear intent, 
the secrets of everyday life as well as of profound 
philosophy. 

Yes, that is what Naomi read into the woodland 
speech—inadequately rendered as it probably was, in a 
play produced by schoolgirls. The spoken word had 
always meant more to her than the written one, and, 
except for a few delightful modern fairy-tales, she had 
seldom opened any book that was not deliberately 
placed into her hands. She had spent her time with 
Nature in the open air. 

From the end of that term onwards, vistas opened up 
on every side. Nature’s charms were not replaced, 
rather were they gloriously enhanced by Shakespeare’s 
interpretation of them. 

It sounds unnatural enough, yet Naomi admits it was 
almost with a pang that she would exchange her merry, 
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well-filled term for the spell of somewhat empty holidays. 
At school, she could ask questions, and listen to the 
answers; at home, there seemed to be so many callers, 
who spoke continuously, without saying anything. 
Still, they entertained themselves that way; they only 
asked for a good listener, or one who looked as if she 
listened. 

Nowadays school is: often followed by a University 
career. In those days, a woman with a degree was more 
of a vava avis. And Naomi never went to Oxford to 
read English—to listen to the poets to her heart’s 
content. 

She now reads out talks on literature at one of the 
broadcasting stations in Scotland. She was telling me 
all about it, when last we met. 

“T feel a bit of an impostor,” she observed, “for you 
see I’ve had more practice at listening than at lecturing. 
And I long to solve the problem that must intrigue every 
lecturer by wireless—as to how many listeners are 
really listening to our words at all.” 


Crime and the Newer Cults 


HAVE you ever felt crushed to the very earth after 
committing some ghastly deed, which can never be 
wiped out? 

Isuppose not. In these days such things are not done, 
or if they are, the criminals are quickly removed to the 
nearest gaol or asylum, and the rest is silence—as far, 
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that is, as their circle of casual acquaintances is 
concerned. 

We are not, like the Medicis or the Borgias, for ever 
poisoning our foes, and then erecting chapels, in order to 
expiate our own crimes and make the spirits of our 
victims the more surely rest in peace. We do not, 
even in the most secret places of the heart, feel that we 
have committed the unforgiveable sin, that even the 
author of Lavengro as a boy bemoaned. Few, at any 
rate, have had the cruel experience of desiring individual 
survival after death, only so long as it does not involve 
with it the survival of the memory of wrong deeds 
deliberately wrought. 

No, we live in a more objective age—an age of motor 
cars and cinemas, and of wireless, that spoon-feeds us 
with the education we ask for in pleasant snippety little 
doses. Fortunately, we do not often have to learn the 
lessons of life by sheer criminal experience. If we 
did, we should probably commit suicide, and thus take 
ourselves away from an excellent school, long years before 
our real education was in any way completed. 

At the same time, the reason why more people are not 
criminals remains something of a mystery. 

Your theosophical friend will suggest that we have got 
through all the crimes needful in a former life, or series of 
lives, and that mercifully we are spared the necessity 
either of re-enacting or of remembering them, which 
would be nearly as bad. The disciple of Higher Thought 
—if such an impersonal cult can call its follower a 
disciple—will put the question one step further back, 
and murmur vaguely that each man is captain of his 
fate and master of his soul, and that he has made himself 
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lose all desire to commit these dreadful deeds. As for 
the anthroposophist, I have at least met one, which is 
more than many people can say, but she was rather 
inarticulate on the subject, although she had just been 
to their annual conference at Lucerne. Some day she 
has promised to lead me to a special meeting at Steiner’s 
temple in Park Road, Regent’s Park, which seems usually 
to be let out for ordinary concerts, like the Central Hall, 
at Westminster. Then perhaps I shall not be so 
ignorant. 

Or perhaps we turn to the more widely credited 
Calvinist, if such a person still exists, amid the hurly- 
burly of modern life. There is, at any rate, nothing 
indefinite about his beliefs. He is quite certain that we 
are saved from being criminals by particular election, 
predestination, efficient grace, although incapable by 
nature of repentance and faith, much less of avoiding 
crime and its punishment. 

The person of yet another persuasion will maintain 
the importance of what he believes to be good works. 
He does rot put his trust, like so many in the past, in 
seven works of Corporeal and seven of Spiritual Mercy, 
with a few similar ones thrown in, to make up the 
Church’s store of surplus merit, and possibly eke out the 
deficiencies of others—all this as a solvent for crimes 
already done. He does not think of the pathetic figure 
of Everyman, who so narrowly escapes eternal punish- 
ment for lack of his good works, which are personified 
by a maiden, so feeble and languishing, that she has to 
be carried on to the stage upon a litter. 

No, the modern man referred to upholds good deeds as 
a preventive, which is far better than any cure, and will, 
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it is to be hoped, make a cure unnecessary. For those 
who do good have little time to do ill. 

This is no doubt an excellent working-philosophy, 
but it does not answer that all-important question, as to 
why, even in these good new days, some men are 
still criminals. The scientist at the outset would 
probably have thrown some light upon the problem, but 
as this essay has already exceeded its proper length, I 
had better not hazard any suggestion as to what he 
would have to say. 

Rather will I console myself with the philosophy of 
that sage who was quietly thinking, when Norman 
William was criminal enough to butcher his kinsman 
upon the bloody field of Hastings: 


Myself when young did eagerly frequent 

Doctor and Saint, and heard great Argument 
About it and about: but evermore 

Came out by the same door as in I went. 
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Pedantry in Christmas Gifts 


(My only literary discovery, found on the back of a very old 
letter.—E.B.) 


I THOUGHT, my love, to bind this day 
Around your hair a silver band. 

But, no, your hair is golden too; 
Metal on metal may not stand. 


No sapphire rings to deck your ears 
Beside your cheeks and lips can shine; 
The colour of your eyes prevents* 
These so-called precious gifts of mine. 


Thus every pleasure is denied, 
But give me, dear, your hand to kiss: 
Your hands are white, my lips are red, 
And so we break no laws like this. 


* This unknown writer clearly uses the fine old word “ prevent”’ 
in the original sense in which it is found in the Prayer Book. 
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